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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* Suggestions and reminders for 
the candy maker in pianning his 
specialties for coming seasons are 
always of interest. Just to start 
the ball rolling, we asked Mr. Ed- 
dington to discuss a few ideas for 
this issue. Many of them are of 
particular interest to the retail 
manufacturers. 


* Dr. Stroud Jordan covers the 
subject of Boiling Starches and 
their Use in making Gums and 
Jellies, from the background of a 
plant’s chief chemist. 


* The Outline of an Adequate 
Maintenance Department will be 
of special interest to those who 
may be considering establishing a 
maintenance department or im- 
proving its functions. 


* Mr. Kimberly’s discussion of 
Industry Trends and its present 
need to keep prices abreast of in- 
creasing costs of raw materials, 
gives emphasis to a major problem 
which can only be met by the ac- 
tion of the individual manufacturer. 


* The article on Safety Hazards 
contains helpful suggestions which 
point to many factors which need 
to be checked continuously in 
candy plants in order to reduce 
accidents. 


* In addition to the Candy Clinic 
discussion of Holiday Packages 
and Hard Candies, this month we 
present more of our 1936 Selec- 
tions of outstanding items which 
were considered by the Clinic last 
year. The first half of the Selec- 
tions were published last month. 


*® Ernst A. Spuehler’s discussion 
on The Candy Package Label 
should prove helpful as an outline 
on suggestions for every plant to 
bear in mind when considering 
packages. And some firms which 
panier fiving crv poten, be 
thonghtfur-consideration might do 
50, profited. oe ec? WE 
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January—1937 February—1937 
Ist Month 2nd Month 
5 Saturdays {4 Saturdays 
31 Days 5 y 
a $e Sundays 28 Days 14 Sundays 
Day Day Day | Day 
of | of SVENES af | _of EVENTS 
Month) Week) Month; Week) 
Planning Season for Wholesale Mfrs.—Easter and Planning Season for Wholesale Mfrs.—Summer 
Mother's Day. For Retail Mfrs.—Easter Plans Lines Planned, Mother’s Day Plans and Easter 
started and Mother's Day packages planned. | Goods Production. For Retail Mfrs.—Summer 
1 Fr New Year's Day. Package Plans, Mother's ad pee, aS. 
2 Sa | Oh Fee Say Saleensite Assn., American Annex a. ha t. Valentine's, an 
3 s Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa.. Webster 1 M | Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 
Hall, Pittsburgh.* By this time your St. Valen- | Athletic Club, Chicago*—Central N. Y. Candy 
tine’s Day and Washington's Birthday lines | Jobbers. Hotel Syracuse. N. ¥.*—Chicago Candy 
| should be well advanced. Almost time for de- Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 
| livery. } 
} : ; w Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 
4 M Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 3 § 
Athletic Club. Chicago.*—Central N. Y. Candy Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 N. Broad Street*— 
* : Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Jobbers. Hotel Syracuse. N. Y.*—Chicago Candy L M 1 Stesate Contnett A 
Wiad, Maryland ‘Heel, Chlcage.t Oxford Hotel, Denvert-—Southern N. E. Whole: 
6 | W Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., sale Confectioners’ Assn., Remington Hall, 
Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 North Broad St. Y. M. C. A.. Fall River, Mass.* 
| Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn.. Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence. Mass.t—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 4 Th | Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn.. Jewish 
Oxford Hotel. Denver}—Southern N. a Community Centre, Yonkers, N. Y.}—Cincinnati 
YM CA. Fall River, Mass oo —_ bye oF egg es — ay gy 
- Mm. &. A, . . obbing Assn.,. amber Commerce g.. Scran- 
7 Th Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn.. Jewish ton, Penn.+—35th Annual Banquet of the Con- 
Community Centre, Yonkers, N. Y.+—Cincinnati fectionery and Ice C-eam Manufacturers of the 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone State of New York, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Jobbing Assn., Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 
ton, Penn.7 5 Fr Falls Cities pre end Club, Louisville, Ky.*— 
, 1 f N. Y., Wolverine Candy Club. Norton Hotel. Detroit, 
r ” gen Hout iN. TCS Palle Cittes Con- Mich.*—Retail Confectioners’ Assn., Hotel Ma- 
fectioners’ Club. Louisville. Kv.*—Wolverine jestic. Philadelphia.*—Have you commenced 
Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.*—Re- planning your Summer assortments? Better do 
| tail Confectioners’ Assn., Hotel Majestic, Phila- | it now. 
delphia.* | a ‘ . 
. 6 Sa | . Lo d 1 Assn., A A 
7 Sa Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel.* » So om A ania = RES aaa 
11-14 Coin Machine Exposition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. : E 
13 Ww Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Hotel 7 S | Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa., Webster 
eae | Hall, Pittsburgh.* 
15 Fr | Eastern Confectioners Traffic Bureau Convention, 10 w | Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore. Hotel 
| Hotel New Yorker, New York. r } | Emmerson.*—Ash Wednesday. First day of Lent. 
16 Sa St. Louis Candy Salesmen’'s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel.t | 42 Fr Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of N. Y., 
17 S | Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday. Two months from | Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t—Abraham Lin- 
today is St. Patrick’s Day. Be prepared to deliver | | | coln’s Birthday. 
| your orders early. ‘ - " 
18 M | Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t 13 Sa | Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel* 
T | Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. } : ie “Des.: Bhoatd 1] plent £ a 
7 " George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* ;} 14 8 mar am a ay. Should cell plenty of candy 
20 | WwW Inauguration of President Roosevelt. : : 2 
20-22 American Society of Civil Engineers Convention, 1s | M | Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t 
Engineering Societies Bldg., New York City. | Cherry Week 
21 | Th New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.* 15-21 | , 
Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa:*—National T Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
- ms Food Brokers’ Assn. Convention, Stevens Hotel, | eI “ts George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 
Chicago. | 
24-30 | National Canners’ Assn. Convention. Stevens Hotel, | 18 | Th New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.* 
Chicago. " | Sa St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
25 M Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel 20 | otel.t 
McAlpin.* , 
National American Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. Con- M Candy Square Club of N. Y. City. Inc.. Hotel 
36-36 po Guanes Hotel, Chicago. 22 McAlpin.*—George Washington's Birthday. 
25-27 American Society of ey Ventilating Con- | Th Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., 
vention, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 25. | Pennsylvania motel. New , Tere h—Deah-ldabe 
. of f’ d Chocolate of State of N. Y., Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
24 ™ yp em Hotel. New York.*—Utah-Idaho City.*—There is plenty of business to be had in 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake | vacations and week-end assortments. Better begin 
City.*—Just a reminder to be ready for } and give this some real thought right now. 
Mother's Day. 27 | Sa | Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
* Monthly meeting. + Weekly meeting. ¢ Bi-Monthly *Monthly Meeting. {Weekly Meeting. {Bi- 
meeting. | Monthly Meeting. 
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Spotlight on Costs 

NE of the major problems now facing the confec- 
O tionery industry is the considerable rise in costs, 
and the prevailing lag in the proportionate increase in 
selling prices of finished confections. When the past 
year came to its close many manufacturers found that 
despite unusually large volume gains, their profits were 
not increased, and in some cases were below the profits 
of preceding years. 

As 1937 gets under way it is the part of wisdom 
to check all costs carefully and adjust selling prices 
accordingly. The profits realized during the coming 
vear will be in a large measure up to the individual 
manufacturer and his own policies. 

The costs on raw materials which have increased in 
price obviously must be checked, including the major 
ingredients, such as sugar, corn syrup, chocolate, 
packaging materials and other supplies. Then there 
are increased labor costs which, of course, bear im- 
portant consideration. 

Also every concern should consider the increase due 
to the payroll taxes, both Federal and State. 

The 2% taxes must be paid by the employer under 
Title IX of the Social Security Act, while 1% is also 
paid by the employee under Title VIII of the same 
Act. The employer must deduct from the payroll 1% 
from the employee wages and must remit the same 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. This involves a 
clerical cost on the part of the manufacturer and every 
month the returns under Title VIII must be made. 
Returns under Title IX are made once a year. 

The tax under Title IX is payable on the entire 
payroll, while the tax under Title VIII only affects 
salaries up to $3,000. All salaries in excess of $3,000 
do not require tax which means that if an employee 
receives a salary above that amount only the first 
$3,000 are taxable. 


He Says Courage 
NE of the most timely resolutions suggested by 
a manufacturer as suitable for all members of 
the industry to adopt for this year is “courage.” 
While every individual has his own ideas upon the 
subject, and also upon the policies of his competitors, 
the thought is exceedingly appropriate. 

If every manufacturer will. have the courage to 
earnestly determine his costs and set his selling figures 
according to the dictates of sound business operations, 
the profit problem will be well on the way toward 
solution. So long as selling prices are set on the basis 
of the competitive level established by firms that are 
either deliberately taking a loss in order to get the 
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business at any price, or are selling their merchandise 
unmindful of their actual costs, there cannot be a 
healthy condition in the industry. 

It is admitted that a good deal of courage is required 
to stand by a policy which is sound when it means the 
loss of a certain amount of business, but if the major 
manufacturers adopted a constructive policy in- 
dividually and set out to sell their goods on the basis 
of their merit, combined with intelligent merchandising 
effort, the results in a short time would prove the 
wisdom of that brand of courage. It is no secret that 
many of the largest buyers of confectionery regard the 
manufacturers as unwise, to say the least, in selling 
their products at the low prices which are frequently 
accepted. 


. Led 2 
Promising Action 

NE of the most potentially far reaching activities 
O of the National Confectioners’ Association is its 
present program in connection with improving the 
distribution conditions of the industry. The Jobbers’ 
Relations Committee has already done some commend- 
able work, and the program which it has outlined and 
which has been approved by the N.C.A. Board should 
accomplish immeasurable results in obtaining a closer 
relationship between the distribution and manufactur- 
ing branches of the industry. This will lead to the 
elimination of many existing evils. 

The following are extracts from a message which is 
the first of a series released to the manufacturers by the 
Committee, through the N.C.A.: 

The object of this message is to emphasize that the 
Exclusive Wholesale Confectioners are an important 
and indispensable outlet for the distribution of con- 
fectionery. 

There needs to be a realization that any corrections 
in methods of distribution must originate in the manu- 
facturing division of the industry and receive the 
sustained support of manufacturers, 

The Jobbers’ Relations Committee recommends that 
the vitally interested Wholesale Confectioners form Lo- 
cal Associations in their respective competitive trading 
areas, securing capable legal guidance, and endeavor to 
correct any prevailing unfair trade practices which are 
of purely local origin. 

Manufacturers and Manufacturers’ Sales Representa- 
tives are urged to give active co-operation to all exist- 
ing Wholesale Associations and to assist in the forma- 
tion of additional ones, where a need exists, provided 
that the objects of the Associations are sound, legal and 
fair, and tend to promote improved conditions in con- 
fectionery distribution. 
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JOSEPH W. PUTNAM 
Putnam Factory. National Candy Company. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





FRANK P. ZIEGLER 
George Ziegler Company. Milwaukee, Wis. 





EMIL J. BRACH 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
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CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 
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JOSEPH W. PUTNAM 


OSEPH W. PUTNAM, manager of 

the Putnam factory of the National 
Candy Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has successfully carried on the business 
which was established in 1865 by the Put- 
nam family. 

Mr. Putnam has been with the Putnam 
firm for 42 years, starting as an office 
boy, and up to the present time has never 
been engaged in any business other than 
confectionery. While his father and uncle 
were alive they continued active in the 
company. 

. W. Putnam was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 21, 1876, and 
graduated from the Grand Rapids schools 
and business college. He is married and 
has no children. 

Mr. Putnam has served as state chair- 
man of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation for Michigan during 1934 to 1936. 
He believes that the greatest need of the 
candy industry is better prices and an 
opportunity to make a profit. 

Joseph Putnam is active in civic en- 
terprises and is now a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Green Ridge 
Association of Commerce. He _ holds 
membership in the Green Ridge Rotary 
Club, Country Club and is a Mason. He 
is particularly interested in the Boy 
Scouts. 

For a hobby, his is distinctly different. 
This candy manufacturer likes to grow 
new varieties of fruits and roses and is 
especially interested in tree grafting, 
whereby a tree can be made to produce 
several varieties of fruits where only one 
grew before. 

He enjoys reading books on current 
events although the greater part of- his 
reading is chiefly confined to newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications. 

Bowling and golf are his favorite sports 
and when he takes a vacation it is spent 
either at his cottage on Lake Michigan 
or on an auto trip. 


FRANK P. ZIEGLER 


RANK P. Ziegler, President of the 

George Ziegler Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who has been with the Zieg- 
ler firm for 65 years, led the company 
in its Diamond Jubilee celebration held 
throughout 1936. 

In 1861 George Ziegler, father of 
Frank P. Ziegler, together with his 
brothers-in-law. the Boll Brothers, es- 
tablished the firm of Boll Brothers & 
Company. In 1874 George Ziegler took 
over the entire business and in 1887 the 
father took his sons George P., Frank P, 
and H. Theodore into the business and 
the firm name was changed to George 
Ziegler Company. A year later Charles 
I. and Andrew I. entered the firm. All 
five sons had, however, been actively en- 
gaged in the business immediately after 
leaving school, and long before they 
were admitted into the company as mem- 
hers of the firm. 

During Mr. Ziegler’s many years with 
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the company he has seen it grow to one 
of the leading general line firms of the 
industry. In 1882 after a disastrous fire 
the factory was moved from its early 
quarters to 233-239 East Water St., 
where it remained until 1908, when the 
present location on Florida Street was 
acquired. In 1919 a larger addition was 
built and today this company occupies 
nearly a quarter of a million feet of 
floor space. 

After the death of the founder of 
the company the organization came un- 
der the direction of Frank P. Ziegler as 
President, Andrew I. Ziegler, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Charles I. Ziegler, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

In 1927 Frank retired as President to 
become Chairman of the Board, and An- 
drew E. Ziegler, son of H. Theodore, 
became President, which office he held 
until his death in 1933. Mr. Frank P. 
Ziegler then again became President. At 
present the other officers are Andrew I. 
Ziegler, Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert G. 
Ziegler and J. Edmond Ziegler, third 
generation Zieglers, as Vice-Presidents 
and Theodore F. Ziegler as all-around 
assistant. 

Mr. Frank P. Ziegler recently cele- 
brated his 80th birthday. He has six 
married children, 22 grandchildren and 
three: great grandchildren. Mr. Ziegler 
holds membership in the Elks. 

He spends his vacations in the coun- 
try, 20 miles from Milwaukee. 


EMIL J. BRACH 
MIL J. BRACH, President of E. J. 


Brach & Sons, Chicago, IIl., is one 
of the few figures among those heading 
the industry’s largest candy manufactur- 
ing establishments who bears the disinct- 
tion of being his company’s founder. More 
than that, Emil Brach in his 34 years as 
a manufacturer has seen the success of 
many of his early ideas which have be- 
come fundamental in modern candy man- 
ufacturing. 

Starting in a small retail store in Chi- 
cago, he began specializing on the pro- 
duction of selected types of candy and de- 
veloped methods and machines that 
would permit volume production with de- 
creased costs. With the aid of his two 
sons, Edwin J. Brach and Frank V. 
Brach who are now vice-presidents of 
the company, together with their associ- 
ates, all of whom are considered “stars” 
in their respective fields, E. J. Brach & 
Sons has become America’s largest firm 
specializing in popular priced candies. 

Emil J. Brach was born in Germany 
and received his early education in that 
country. He left school at the age of 12: 
to work in a trunk factory in Burling- 
ton, Iowa. The pay was $2.00 a week. 

He later obtained the job of managing 
a small restaurant and _ confectionery 
store in Fairfield, Iowa. His candy pur- 
chases were made through Charles A. 
Spoehr, then a traveling salesman for 
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A Few Specialty Suggestions for 
COMING SEASONS 


* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Superintendent, De Met's, Chicago - 


Now that jast vear’s big ‘holiday season is 
over and inventory has been taken, we are faced with 
four more principal candy seasons, each coming on the 
heels of the other, with little time in between their plan- 
ning and production periods. If the business for St. 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, and Mother’s 
Day comes in as well as it did for the recent Christmas 
season, candy makers in all departments will have their 
hands full. Apart from keeping up with the staple 
lines for immediate consumption, they will have to pre- 
pare in advance for the heavy demand of each approach- 
ing season. 

If the head candy maker takes time by the forelock he 
will be way out in front when each big day arrives. If 
he starts production on seasonal specialties early enough, 
then when the big push comes should any items move 
faster than expected the production departments will be 
able to concentrate on those items which are particularly 
needed to keep the line complete. It is most annoying, 
to say the least, to run out of good selling merchandise 
—especially of advertised goods—when the season is 
on. We all know how important peak volumes are in 
each season, as we do not have any too many big candy 
seasons during the year. Even with summer sales at 
their best, there are many lean days between Mother's 
Day and the autumn. 

Of course the planning and production seasons of the 
wholesale and retail manufacturers differ as to calendar 
schedules, but their problems are similar in regard to 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. St. Patrick's 
Day. Easter, and Mothers’ Day — the 
approaching seasons — are “field days” 
for the accomplished candy maker. 


the necessity of planning, producing, and packaging in 
sufficient quantities for these seasons. 

St. Valentine’s Day packages are now being made up 
by the wholesale factories to fill the orders which are in 
hand. The retail firms are also getting under way with 
their regular lines in Valentine packages, plus the vari- 
ous heart shaped specialties they will turn out which 
are particularly characteristic of the retail shops. 

Many wholesale manufacturers are offering a beauti- 
ful line of heart shaped packages in various assortments 
and types of boxes. There are embossed double exten- 
sion-edged paper boxes, satin finished boxes in different 
colors, decorated with ribbons and various floral pieces, 
also brilliant foil covered boxes, and glistening cellulose 
wrappers with glittering bows of various materials. 

A Few Valentine Hints 
With a Caution on Quality 

A word of caution, however, might be in order con- 
cerning the firms that are building down to a price, and 
featuring a line of cheap candies for these particular 
seasons when candy is widely purchased as a gift to 
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express a sentiment. There is a great danger of losing 
the consumer’s preference for candy as a gift item at 
these seasons. The wholesale manufacturer is, at best, 
at somewhat of a disadvantage in competing with the 
retail manufacturer in these seasonal packages. No 
reflection is meant upon the quality of the candies from 
the quality manufacturers. The point simply is that in 
general the retail firms, under their manufacturing 
set-up, are able to produce a more diversified line of 
specialties for the seasonal packages, because of the 
shorter shelf-life required and their ability to produce 
smaller amounts profitably on short notice. The re- 
tailer likewise has the distinct advantage of being able 
to offer the public the privilege of selection, packed with 
a personal touch. I like to think that every package 
that is given as a Valentine or a gift on Mother's day 
shows evidence of a personal selection, packed especially 
for the individual who is to receive it. 

In view of this inherent advantage which the manu- 
facturing retailer has over the majority of the whole- 
sale manufacturers, it behooves the wholesale manu fac- 
turer to keep this in mind when he is planning and 
making up his packages for the coming special seasons. 
This thought is given entirely as a constructive sug- 
gestion. 

These special seasons are “field days” for the accom- 
plished candy maker. At this time they offer him an 
unusual opportunity to spread himself. Concerning 
items, we know that hearts are always trump on Val- 
entine’s Day. For example, we can make hearts of 
hard candy, crystallized cream hearts in various sizes, 
chocolate coated cream hearts, and jelly hearts in one 
or two layers—sugar sanded. Also as specialties we 
may have various chocolates run in heart-shaped moulds, 
coated and decorated with red icing hearts. Then there 
are heart-shaped cream patties, decorated with a small 
red heart. Another is cut rock with a heart center 
colored red. 


Hard Candy Cups for Favors 
Valentine’s, St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 


While we are discussing hard candy, let us mention 
the heart-shaped cup—small, for nut cups, and larger 
for individual serving of sherbet or ice cream. If de- 
sired, a large sized heart can be made for the centerpiece 
of a Valentine party table, big enough to contain a half- 
dozen or more individual heart-shaped ice cream molds. 
The following is the method of making these cups. 

Take any amount from a batch of hard candy, de- 
pending on the number of cups wanted. Color it red, 
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or only a portion red, allowing the remainder to be 
white. Place on the heater-board and spin out in rib- 
bons about 11% inches wide. Cut into pieces about 4 
inches long. Then turn on edge and bend each piece 
half-heart shaped. It will be most convenient to shape 
half of the pieces to face left and half to face right. 
Now set in front of the fan so that they will retain their 
shape. When they are all made, cook up a small amount 
of sugar and stick the halves together and set on a 
gréased slab. The final operation is to put the balance 
of the cooked syrup into a dropper and run enough 
syrup into each cup to form the bottom. 

These same hard candy cups can be made in various 
shapes for all the other seasons by merely changing the 
design and colors. For example, for St. Patrick’s Day 
they can be made into top hats with green crowns and 
black brims. In this case, the bottom, which serves as 
the brim, is run on the slab first, and the crown is made 
with a circle of green ribbon candy about 3 inches high 
and set on the brim while it is still soft!’ The brims 
of the hats can be shaped as wanted while they are 
still warm. 

For Washington's Birthday, similar hats can be made, 
all black, and given the three-corner shape while they 
are still warm. 

Reverting to a few reminders for St. Patrick’s Day, 
try a few hard candies in green, nicely pulled and 
striped and cut into small pieces with any machine that 
you have handy suitable for cutting small pieces. A 
number of these items that will make a tasty bridge 
mix, or serve well for filling party favors, are small 
cut-rock in green, pastels, curls, and green strings with 
chocolate filling flavored with pistachio. They are 
adaptable to change for any occasion or season, by vary- 
ing the colors and flavors. Easter items of these small 
hard candies are made in violet, lavender, white and 
yellow. 
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Some Easter Specialties 


There seems to be a growing demand for chocolate 
shell eggs filled with high grade chocolates, decorated, 
and packed in a suitable container. Decorated eggs of 
the above character, and the chocolate covered cream 
fruits, and nut eggs when decorated with a person’s 
name carry out the popular personal appeal which we 
have emphasized in preceding paragraphs. 

Another type of chocolate shell egg which can be 
made for high-class trade, especially for those who want 
something that is not in your regular line, is a cream 
filled shell egg made up for special orders. The choco- 
late shells are made in advance in various sizes. A 





“The retail manufacturers under their set up, have the advantage 

of being able to produce a more diversified line of specialties for 

the seasonal packages,” Mr. Eddington declares, “because of the 

shorter shelf-life required, as well as their ability to produce 

smaller amounts profitably, and on short notice.” Above is a 

section of the scientifically planned candy plant of the See Candy 
Company, Los Angeles. 


batch of plain cream is made, without flavor. This is 
placed in a stone crock, or other receptacle, and cov- 
ered with a damp cloth until such time as needed to 
fill orders a few days before Easter. The method then 
is to take out enough cream to fill the number of shells 
required. The cream is flavored and nuts, fruit, or 
coconut added. Shell eggs of this kind might include 
any kind of filling desired. The shells are filled and 
sealed with chocolate, then given to the chocolate dipper 
to finish up. This gives you an egg with the desired 
special center, and perfectly shaped. 

For those who really care and want to build up their 
business in a community, I believe that nothing is too 
much trouble in order to satisfy a customer or make a 
customer. In trying to please them all I believe that 
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the number of customers that you make for future pur- 
chases is more than enough to repay you for the trouble. 

Going back to other days, I often think of the trouble 
we used to go to in order to make an egg with a yolk 
center. Not only did we put yolks in them, but we 
used to dip them in different colored creams and then 
decorate them. The process of making them is simple 
enough for any candy maker who is interested, but 
they did require a lot of time and attention. 


Eggs with Yolk Centers 

The method of making these yolk centered eggs is 
to make a batch of glucose doctored cream, say about 
40 Ibs. of sugar and 7 lbs. of corn syrup, cooked to 
245° F. Cream it fairly warm, then allow it to sweat 
back. The starch should be prepared and stamped with 
the size egg mould desired. Then you prepare the yolk 
by mixing 5 Ibs. of almond paste with 5 lbs. of the 
fondant. Flavor and color orange. Next step is to cut 
and roll this into balls 34 of an inch in size. Then cut 
as many pieces of ordinary white string as there are 
yolks, each piece of string being about 6 inches in length. 
Now tie the ends of each string to forma loop. Attach 
the strings to the yolks, with the knot inside the yolk. 

Then melt the balance of the fondant cream and fill 
the starch moulds. Next take the yolk in the left hand 
and the loop of string in the right hand and lay the 
yolk into the cream that has been dropped into the 
starch moulds. Be sure that the loop of the string is 
left out at the big end of the egg, as later this string 
will be used in dipping the egg in the final operation. 
The following day these half-eggs containing the yolks 
are taken from the moulds and brushed free of starch 
Then the starch boards are made up again, printed and 
the moulds again filled with cream. Now take the 
half-eggs containing the yolks and lay on top of the 
other halves that have just been cast, being careful that 
the string is free at the big end of the egg. 

The next day the eggs are taken from the starch and 
trimmed at the seams where necessary. Now have 
some bon bon cream melted very thin. Take the eggs 
by their strings and dip in the bon bon cream and hang 
by the strings on nails until dry. Thus by suspending 
them you will have eggs well formed. If you wish, 
these eggs can be dipped in chocolate, by the same man- 
ner and then glazed and decorated. Otherwise the 
cream egg can be in various colors and decorated with 
icing to suit. When cut crosswise, you will have a 
natural-like egg with yolk which will be an appealing 
Easter novelty for the children. 

As we plan for Mothers’ Day, let us try and put 
forth an extra special effort to have every box of candy 
the best work of the confectioner’s art, from the styling 
of the package to the purity and quality of the contents. 
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BOILING STARCHES 


Their Use in Gums and Jellies 


* By DR. STROUD JORDAN 


N THE identification of 

food products there are 
four important sources of in- 
formation at our command: 
The Food and Drugs Act of 
1906, Definitions and Stand- 
ards set up to assist in its en- 
forcement, descriptions and 
methods of test outlined in the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia and 
Methods of Analysis of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. The last vol- 
ume is quite technical and lends 
itself mainly to laboratory tech- 
nique while the Pharmacopoeia 
is more descriptive and standardizes by definition. 

Wheat was first recognized as a source of starch 
intended for use in compounding medicinals but during 
the last thirty years it has been replaced by corn. The 
change in source has been due largely to availability of 
supplies. Suppose we refer to the latest revision of the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia for a definition. 
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“Starch (corn starch)—Starch consists of the granules 
separated from the grain of Zea Mays Linne (Fam. Grami- 
neStarch contains but a trace of foreign organic matter and 
yields not more than 0.5 per cent of ash, and not more than 
14 per cent of moisture.” 

Being one of the most widely distributed substances 
in the vegetable kingdom, starch occurs in relatively 
large quantities in almost every plant. Rice contains 
the largest percentage, followed by corn, and this in 
turn has a close second in wheat. While potato has 
a much lower content, the fact that it has a larger 
amount of water in its composition makes the starch 
content quite high on a solids basis. 

Pure starch which has not been treated is a harsh- 
feeling white powder. It is devoid of taste and odor 
and insoluble in cold water. Raising the temperature, 
however, will cause corn starch, for example, to gela- 
tinize at about 145° F. Viewed under the microscope, 
starch is found to consist of particles or grains having a 
definite size and shape. Some are large while others 


are minutely small but in each case their characteristics 
are indicative of the plant from which they came. Any- 
one familiar with such particles can positively identify 
them by a miscroscopic examination if their structure 
remains unchanged. Corn starch is used in the United 
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States as a main source of supply and reference to 
starch as we proceed may always be taken to mean that 
variety. 

In a study of chemical composition it will be noted 
that the formula is found to be (C,H,,O,)n. The “n” 
indicates that a starch molecule may be composed of 
any number of these particular units. If we compare 
this with the formula for dextrose, which is the final 
product obtained in starch conversion, it will be found 
that one part of water has been added to each unit 
producing C,H,,O,. The relationship, therefore, be- 
tween the sugar formed and starch from which it was 
made is definitely established. This relationship is 
demonstrated by hydrolysis which takes place when 
starch is boiled in the presence of minute quantities 
of mineral or organic acids. It is also to be observed 
that a change in physical character takes place whenever 
starch is boiled with water alone but this rarely forms 
an appreciable quantity of dextrins and sugars. 

Realizing that the starch particle is composed of two 
or more layers and that the outer membrane of each 
particle is separate and apart from the inner portion 
we can obtain a sort of picture of its physical make-up 
and will realize why certain treatments will cause in- 
jury to the ‘particle itself and therefore produce unex- 
pected and sometimes undesirable results. 


Starch Use in Gums and Jellies 


Practically the entire use of starch in the manufac- 
ture of confectionery is represented by gum goods and 
starch jellies. A small quantity finds its way into the 
production of beaten confections such as marshmallow 
or nougat where it acts to assist in producing body. 
It should be remembered, however, that such a confec- 
tion is really not marshmallow or nougat but one of 
the hybrids which we so often encounter in the never- 
ending attempt to produce new and novel confections. 

Perhaps the oldest type of confection of which there 
is authentic record was composed of gum arabic, honey 
or sugar and satisfactory natural flavoring materials 
or medicaments. In looking for additional sources of 
supply and for substitutes to be used in making up a 
shortage of natural gum, starch products found their 
first application. Before going into a consideration of 
suitable boiling starches, it will be well to consider just 
what we mean by starch gums and jellies. 

A starch gum or jelly is composed of sucrose, in- 
verted sugar, corn syrup and sometimes dextrose along 
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with the proper quantity of a satisfactory starch which 
by proper processing produces the desired jelly. The 
addition of satisfactory colors and flavors along with 
acids or acid salts finishes the confection. After cast- 
ing in starch, allowing to set up and dry and subse- 
quently knocking out, it is customary to either sugar- 
roll or pan crystallize for protection, as well as for 
attractiveness. If the starch jellies are to be coated 
with chocolate or fondant, sugar-rolling or. crystalliz- 
ing is neither desirable nor necessary. 

Consistencies vary from those which are short to 
those which are tough and stringy. The ideal jelly is 
one which is tender and, when broken, shows a slight 
string. In order to obtain this consistency, the starch 
used must be carefully selected. This has led to 
never-ending research, with the result that better and 
more suitable starches are being produced. 


Starch Evaluation 


It is customary in evaluating starches to speak of 
them in terms of their fluidity. In using this term we 
are setting up the exact reverse of viscosity. It means 
the ability of a solution to run or flow; therefore, as 
fluidity increases, viscosity decreases. When fluidity 
is determined, it is customary to take a solution of 
starch made under standard conditions and to allow 
it to flow through a standardized opening under con- 
trolled temperature conditions. The volume deliv- 
ered through the standardized opening in a definite 
time when compared with the volume of water deliv- 
ered in the same time is a measure of fluidity. If 
we take water as 100 on the fluidity scale we will find 
that the thicker the starch solution the lower the re- 
sulting value. Starches are to be obtained with fluid- 
ity values ranging from 20 to 90, A 20 starch is 
excessively thick and has little use except in the pro- 
duction of heavy and short type confections. It is 
generally used in the production of hard gum drops 
of the tough and chewy variety. At the present time 
those starches which under standard conditions have 
a fluidity of approximately 60 are best suited for the 
tender starch gums and jellies. When we consider 
starches with high fluidity such as 90, it is to be noted 
that little jellying power is obtained and that the starch, 
when suspended in water and brought to the boiling 
point, is almost completely soluble (colloidally). 

Two starches may show the same fluidity and yet 
not boil to the same consistency in a finished jelly. 
Physical characteristics obtained in processing may 
differ widely. In some cases it will be found that 
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Boiling Control 


and eliminate the uncertainty of the action of cream 











































as much as 10 per cent less of one starch based on 
the total starch employed may give an equally satis- 
factory result when compared with the second quan- 
tity of another type. Along with the fluidity consid- 
eration comes that of clarity and freedom from color. 
Each will depend on the method of processing and 
purity of raw starch at the time it is treated. 


The use of starch has increased considerably during 
the past ten or fifteen years. Starch gums and jellies 
have become more attractive, their consistency has 
been more uniform and continued improvement in the 
modification of types has resulted in greater consumer 
acceptance. Instead of the old “hit or miss” system 
of using large quantities of starch and cutting back 
by adding cream of tartar to the batch, it is now pos- 
sible to add a definite amount of a satisfactory starch 


of tartar. 

To control and standardize boiling conditions, we 
have had to turn to instruments formerly used entirely 
in the laboratory. The refractometer which was once 
considered an intricate gadget is today finding use 
in every large confectionery and food plant. In pass- 
ing, it should be noted that in addition to confectionery 
control, tomato juice is standardized by its use and fruit 
juices and fruit products such as jams and jellies are 
also controlled by use of the same instrument. In many 
confectionery plants each batch of starch gums and 
jellies is controlled by using the refractometer and 
in such cases either water, glycerine or oil, heated 
to a predetermined temperature, is passed through 
the prisms in order that the temperature will remain 
fixed and all readings be comparable. The same 
formula boiled to 76° Brix on a refractometer will 
always show the same amount of moisture provided 
standard conditions are maintained. 

If proper control is exercised in the plant, less starch 
may be employed to produce required characteristics 
in the finished confection. Instead of 11.5 per cent 
to 12 per cent of starch at the finish, there are many 
starch gums and jellies which run well below 10 per 
cent. The character of such confections can be more 
easily standardized and desirable eating qualities will 
be assured. One thing that has not been properly 
realized by many who boil starch is that when we 
take untreated starch and boil it with water, it under- 
goes a physical change, becomes ciear and, although 
the initial paste is heavy, continued cooking will cause 
it to thin out. This same fact applies to treated starch 
although it may not boil to the same initial thickness. 
Therefore, a standardized time factor in boiling each 
grade of starch is one of the most important controls 
of finished consistency. 


Shelf Life 

It is a well-known fact that certain types of boiling 
starches, when used in the production of starch gums 
and jellies, give excellent results, but after the finished 
confections are allowed to stand for a period of weeks, 
shortening takes place. This has been noted in some 
cases, while in other types regulated to the same fluid- 
ity such shortening is not so noticeable. The treat- 
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ment of starch before its use in the confection batch 
may be responsible and starch producers who have 
realized such conditions are putting out standardized 
varieties. Naturally, whenever we consider that 
treated starch is only a partial completion of the 
process, we find the producer of raw materials faced 
with the same manufacturing problems as the con- 
fectioner, namely, time and temperature. Assuming 
that he has standardized his product it can be ruined 
by the confectioner if he cooks too large a batch, re- 
quiring excessive kettle time or allows a finished batch 
of jellies to stand in the kettle too long after the cook- 
ing has been finished and the steam has been shut off. 

Boiling starches are also affected by conditions other 
than time and temperature. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we are using a flavor made by the con- 
centration of natural fruit juices. There is always 
acid present, which causes starch conversion to pro- 
ceed at a faster rate than when no acid is present. 
An example of this may be cited in the use of nat- 
ural raspberry flavor, for in it we find a sizeable per- 
centage of acid. On the other hand, if we use essen- 
tial oils such as lemon, lime and orange, there is no 
acid present. To make up for an acid deficiency it 
is necessary to use citric, tartaric or malic and the 
length of time this remains in a hot batch will ob- 
viously affect jelly strength. So we see that if any 
starch gum or jelly requiring. the addition of acid or 
a flavor containing such material is subjected to fur- 


ther heat than that obtained when the starch is boiled 
or allowed to stand under batch heat for excessive 
time, consistency will obviously be affected. Due 
allowance must therefore be made for such conditions 
in determining the original starch weight to be em- 
ployed, temperature maintained and time of the boil- 
ing process. 

In reviewing our earlier considerations, we find 
many conditions to be standardized in the confection- 
ers’ plant. Too. long boiling, too high heat and the 
action of acids or acid salts will break down the most 
carefully prepared starch. Batches too large in size 
and prolonged kettle time after shutting off steam tend 
to kill body in the finished jelly. Change in physical 
and chemical character is progressive and the reten- 
tion of heat speeds up such changes, especially after 
flavor has been added, for most flavors are acid in char- 
acter. 

The best suggestions as to the proper use of boil- 
ing starches are first to select a type with the desired 
physical characteristics and then standardize every 
step in the cooking process. Make a detailed record 
of the production of a satisfactory batch of starch 
jellies and repeat this record in all succeeding batches. 
Daily comparisons of cooking charts will show if 
wrong steps have been taken. The reason why it is 
so hard to determine what is wrong is that we have 
never taken the trouble to keep a record of what is 
right. 


NEW CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


Chocolate and Cocoa Products Up 37.3% 


ANUFACTURERS oi chocolate and cocoa prod- 

ucts in the United States reported substantial 
increases in employment and production and pronounced 
increases in expenditures for materials in 1935 as com- 
pared with 1933, according to preliminary figures com- 
piled from the returns of the Biennial Census of Manu- 
factures taken this year, released by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

The total value of chocolate and cocoa products (not 
including confectionery) made in 1935, $93,204,851, 
was far above the 1933 figure, $67,115,579. The prod- 
ucts contributing the greater part of the 1935 total were: 
Chocolate other than coatings, 272,197,134 pounds, 
valued at $43,937,504; chocolate coatings, 295,129,242 
pounds, $29,500,831; cocoa, 126,077,281 pounds, 
$10,224,288. 

The number of wage earners employed in this in- 
dustry increased from 6,460 in 1933 to 8,291 in 1935, 
and their wages increased during the same period from 
$6,114,572 to $7,995,804. 

This industry, as constituted for census purposes, 
embraces 44 establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of chocolate, cocoa, cocoa butter, and other 
products of the nut of the cacao tree. The classification 
does not cover the manufacture of confectionery, but it 
does cover the chocolate departments operated by con- 
fectionery manufacturers for the production of coatings 
for their own use. For 1935, five such confectionery 
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manufacturers failed to make separate reports for their 
chocolate departments, and therefore the 1935 figures 
are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years, 
in which data for the five chocolate departments in ques- 
tion are included. The production of chocolate coatings 
by these five chocolate departments in 1933 amounted 
to 6,914,138 pounds, valued at $922,364, and their total 
production was valued at $1,547,642. 

The summary of manufacturers of chocolate and 
cocoa products for 1935, 1933, and 1929 has excluded 
plants with an annual production valued under $5,000. 
The number of establishments reported were 44 in 1935, 
54 in 1933, and 59 in 1929. 

The value added by manufacture in 1935 totaled 
$26,239,368. This was an increase of 1.7% above 1935, 
and a decrease of 33.4% below 1929. 


November Pay Rolls 9.6°, 
Ahead of 1935 


THE Department of Labor reports that index num- 
bers of employment adjusted to census total for 1933 
in the confectionery industry is as follows: November 
(1936), 91.3%; October (1936), 91%. November 
(1936) shows an increase of 14.7% over a year ago. 

The index numbers of pay rolls adjusted to census 
totals for 1933 in the confectionery industry is as fol- 
lows: November (1936), 84%; October (1936), 
86.3%. November (1936) shows an increase in pay 
rolls of 9.6% over November (1935). 
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FACTS AND FIGURES SUMMARIZED 





INDUSTRY TREND FOR 1937 
Seen in Advanced Selling Prices 


* By WILLIAM C. KIMBERLY 


Executive Secy., Association of Manufacturers 
of Confectionery & Chocolate of the State of 
New York, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


Wai: the candy manufacturing industry 


made greater strides in recovering lost sales volume 
durmg the past twelve months than in any year since 
the depression began, conditions in the trade were not 
satisfactory, due to the demoralized price structure that 
prevailed. 

Selling prices did not keep pace with rising costs. In 
fact, prices were much below what they should have 
been before major raw materials began sky-rocketing 
during the year. Little change occurred even when 
costs advanced, with the result that many manufactur- 
ers, despite unusually large volume gains, found profits 
unimproved and in frequent instances even below that 
of preceding years. 


Selling Prices Advancing on 
Bulk, Penny and Count Goods 


However, the picture shows signs of immediate im- 
provement. Forced by these increased manufacturing 
costs, together with the added burdens of Social Secur- 
itv and other taxes beginning with the first of the year, 
candy manufacturers are now responding to the urgency 
of the situation and have no alternative but to advance 
selling prices. These will be applied largely to bulk 
goods and penny and count merchandise. In_ the 
former, the per-box selling price will unquestionably be 
increased to offset the added cost of the merchandise. 
depending on the nature of the materials used and what 
percentage of increase in the cost of manufacture has 
occurred. In penny and count goods, the physical size 
of the merchandise will in all probabilities be reduced, 
and in some cases it may even be necessary to raise the 
selling price in addition. 

There has been a steady gain in volume for the candy 
industry over the last couple of years, but 1936 has 
contributed a greater share than any of the preceding 
years. The fall season was especially good. From 
August to November—the winter season—volume 
gained 11 per cent. In August the increase was 4.1 per 
cent; September, 7.7 per cent; October, 19 per cent, 
and November, 12 per cent. 

Of the three classes into which the industry is di- 
vided, namely, manufacturer-retailers, chocolate manu- 
facturers and wholesale manufacturers, the last men- 
tioned has made the best sales showing. 

Just how great was the increase in manufacturing 
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INCREASED manufacturing costs, due to 
advanced prices on raw materials, forc- 
ing candy advances. 


costs due to advanced prices on raw materials may be 
s« 


gained from a perusal of the following facts and fig- 


ures: 


Extent of Rise in Material Costs 

The drought and its devastation of the corn-raising 
areas sent corn prices up to well over a dollar a bushel, 
with the result that corn syrup and corn starch—impor- 
tant candy ingredients—rose to the extent of 40 to 50 
per cent, beginning in June when the first boost was 
applied. 

The drought simultaneously had its effect on the milk 
situation with milk solids likewise advancing. Nut 
meats have risen 50 to 65 per cent; glycerin, 55 per 
cent; while boxes, wax paper, and other packaging ma- 
terials were also stepped up. 

The sensational cocoa bean market of recent origin, 
during which prices have increased from slightly less 
than 5 cents a pound to more than 11 cents on one type 
of bean, and similarly in other varieties, has had an ac- 
companying effect on chocolate coatings. The result 
has been more than a 50 per cent increase in cost. For 
example, an 8-cent-a-pound coating of six months ago 
now costs 14% to 15 cents a pound. 

The cost of materials used by 2,021 candy manufac- 
turers employing 63,509 wage earners, according to the 
latest United States census figures available, was 
$215,192,474, and to this the value added in manufac- 
turing was $178,077,375, or approximately 84%. 

The average wholesale selling price of candy, shown 
by the reports of the United States Department of 
Commerce, decreased from 20.9 cents per pound in 
1921 to 13.8 cents per pound in 1933. In 1935 this 
average wholesale selling price of candy was 14.9 cents 
per pound. 


Candy’s Food Value 


No other industry furnished greater food value to 
consumers at a minimum cost than candy. It is a pure 
wholesome food in concentrated attractive form. A 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Outline of an Adequate 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


* By PLANT 


Aur JUGH the basic art of making candy 
is simple, the method of producing it economically is 
complex and involved. Such branches of general 
science as physics, chemistry, mechanics, kinetics, 
thermo-dynamics, meteorology and a host of others 
have been drawn upon to produce ingenious and ex- 
pensive machines to fashion it from the raw materials 
into a marketable product. These machines must be 
kept in a high state of repair to be ready for capacity 
production whenever they are called upon to perform 
Unless this is done, production costs will gradually 
mount and appreciable inroads on the normal profits 
will result. Minor production equipment, too, must be 
closely serviced to insure the fixed production rate upon 
which the selling price has been based. 

Housing facilities must be maintained to a tenantable 
condition. Building equipment and transport equip- 
ment cannot be neglected without hampering the flow 
of finished product. Special equipment necessary to 
produce a desired condition in the rooms or in the prod- 
uct require close supervision, These and a host of 
similar responsibilities, which if neglected react directly 
and detrimentally upon the production, demand the es- 
tablishment of a well organized maintenance depart- 
ment to stabilize production. 

The expenditure allowable for the establishment of 
an adequate upkeep department is dependent upon many 
factors and is different for each individual factory. 

An adequate maintenance department is one which 
can keep the physical plant in shape to operate at origi- 
nal performance standards at all times. This is pos- 
sible only if it is governed by a capable plant man who 
is fortified with a definite maintenance policy, laid down 
by a management which possesses an intimate knowl- 
edge of the extent of its factory process work and which 
has a practical understanding of what is meant by effi- 
cient operation. 


Factors to Consider in 
Establishing Maintenance Policy 


An analysis of the plant based upon the factors listed 
below will aid in fixing the policy, and in setting up a 
budget for scheduling definite appropriations for main- 
tenance in the various departments, in direct ratio with 
their importance as profit producers. These are the 
factors to be considered : 
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1. The type and size of the buildings comprising the 
production unit. 

2. The quantity of machinery used in the processes 
of production. 

3. The type and age of each item. 

4. The number of hours per month and year each 
equipment and machine item is used in production. 

5. The per cent above or below normal rated ca- 
pacity each machine is persistently operated. 

6. The weighted or relative importance each machine 
or piece of equipment bears to the production scheme 
as a whole. 

7. The original cost of each item in the fixed physical 
assets and its life expectancy. 

8. The fixed capital invested in each department or 
division. 

9. The annual gross profit in each department or 
division. 

10. The production poundage produced in each de- 
partment or division. 

11. The ratio of annual gross profit to fixed capital 
in each department or division. 

12. The per cent which the gross profit earned in 
each department or division is of the total factory gross 
profit. 

The maintenance budget having been established, it 
becomes possible to organize the department to ad- 
minister it. In a well organized factory the maintenance 
department is coordinate with rather than subordinate to 
the production division. In general, it is responsible 
for the tenantability of the housing facilities and for 
the fitness of the production equipment. The produc- 
tion department would be held responsible only for the 
turn-out of saleable products at a minimum cost. Rarely 
is it possible to find an executive who is qualified to 
govern and control both activities proficiently. 

The selection of the maintenance or plant executive 
should be made with the same exacting care which is 
exercised when selecting a production superintendent. 
A plant man must know how to select artisans and be 
able to direct them. He must understand fully the 
value of plant record routine. He must know how to 
plan his work in advance and schedule same for sys- 
tematic completion. He must have an eye for detail 
and must be able to differentiate between things trivial 
and things important, with reference to production. 
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He must have a working knowledge of millwright 
practice, machine shop practice, pipe fitting practice, and 
accepted electrical practice. He should be familiar with 
the fundamentals pertaining to heating, ventilating, re- 
frigerating, air conditioning, lighting, power trans- 
mission of all forms, conveying, lubricating, etc. In 
short, he must be an executive with a broad experience 
in shop practice rather than a mechanical jack of all 
trades. 

A good.plant or maintenance executive will relieve 
the production superintendent from all responsibilities 
pertaining to the mechanical upkeep of the production 
equipment, so that he may devote more time to pro- 
duction scheduling. The production superintendent in 
the average candy factory is expected to carry too heavy 
aload. A load comprised of specialized activities which 
are too highly diversified, and which require a training 
and understanding which few men have an opportunity 
to acquire. Separating maintenance from production, 
and placing it under a capable plant executive, will ac- 
complish more toward increasing production than any 
other single improvement which may be suggested. 
Although the maintenance and production divisions are 
coordinate, close collaboration between the two is essen- 
tial in order to insure the expenditure of the appropria- 
tions available in a direction most gainful to production. 


Maintenance Work Groups 


The work for which the maintenance department is 
held responsible is of a highly diversified nature and in 
general is as follows: 

1. Upkeep of Buildings 
2. Upkeep of Building Equipment 
3. Upkeep of Transmissions 
4. Upkeep of Transportation Equipment 
5. General Lubrication 
. Upkeep of Safety Devices 
. Upkeep of Major Production Machines 
. Upkeep of Minor Production Machines 
9. Upkeep of Auxiliary Production Machines 
10. Placement of New Machinery and Equipment 
11. Upkeep of Repair Parts Inventory 
12. Removal of Abandoned and Obsolete Machinery 
and Equipment 
13. Supervision of Power and Steam Generation and 
Distribution 
14. General Sanitation of Premises. 


ONO 


It requires no deep study of the work groups listed 
above to visualize the magnitude of the maintenance 
activity, and to realize that the greater portion of it 
may be anticipated by periodic inspection. Establish- 
ment of a rigid inspection routine is therefore a neces- 
sary step toward the formulation of an actual work 
schedule. 


Regular Inspections 


These inspections may be delegated to competent 
subordinates but they must be positively tied to definite 
individuals who are to carry them out at stipulated 
times and report upon same. The inspection routine 
may follow the plan illustrated below and calls for a 
separate report on the items given: 

I. Annual Inspection 
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Buildings 
1. Roofs, Floors, Walls, etc. 
2. Fire escapes, Stairways, Railings, etc. 
3. Windows, Doors, Locks, and Sky lights 
. Building Equipment 
1. Fire Protection Apparatus 
2. Heating Apparatus 
3. Lighting System 
4. Ventilating and Air-conditioning Systems 
Transmission Equipment 
J}. Pipe lines, Valves, Traps, etc. 
2. Lineshafts, Hangers, Pulleys, Belts, and 
Chains 
D. Renioval of Abandoned Shafting, Lagging, 
Piping, etc. 
E. General Inspection of Minor Production 
Machines 
F. General Inspection of Auxiliary Production 
Machines 
G. Safety Devices 
Il. Semi-annual Inspections 
A. Toilets, Sinks, Sewers, etc. 
B. Conveyors and Special Elevators 
C. Hand Trucks, etc. 
D. General Inspection of Major Production 
Machines 
III. Monthly Inspections 
A. Motors, Controllers, Service Panels 
B. Excessive Wear Parts Major Production 
Machines 
. Power Plant Equipment 
D. Freight Elevators, Gates, Signals 
E. Report on Repair Parts Inventory 


oo 


Cr 
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Maintenance Schedule 

These reports form the basis of the actual work 
which is to be done during the year, but which must fall 
within the budget appropriation. The chronological 
order in which the various jobs are to be incorporated 
in the actual work schedule is determined by: 

1. Urgency of repair under consideration. 

2. Solar season most convenient to carry out repair. 

3. Production season most convenient to carry out 
repair. 

4. Importance of equipment needing repair to par- 
ticular production division. 

5. Importance to general production of particular 
department in which the machine is used. 

6. Monetary labor value of production day in de- 
partment affected. 

7. Extent of repair. 

8. Size of budget appropriation for the particular 
department. 

9. General condition or age of machine. 

10. Obsolescence of equipment. 

11. Time in which repair parts can be obtained. 

There will be many emergency repairs which take 
precedence over the anticipated and scheduled repairs, 
but these can be held to a minimum if general mainte- 
nance scheduling is adopted. 

The returns from upkeep funds expended in accord- 
ance with a work schedule thus formulated will be 
directly reflected in a greater output and in increased 
profits. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION EXPERT OUTLINES 





SAFETY HAZARDS TO CHECK 
In Confectionery Plants 


* By C. J. LEWIS 


N. INE of us is callous to the reputation of 
being inconsiderate of our employees, yet are we not 
lax to some extent in connection with one of the items 
contributing to such a reputation? Serious accidents 
or a high number of accidents quickly establishes in the 
mind of the worker the type of plant and also the repu- 
tation of the employer. 

The prevention of accidents is a subject for serious 
thought, because effective accident prevention not only 
establishes a good reputation with the worker but is a 
source of profit to the company. We all know that ac- 
cidents are a serious impediment to efficient plant opera- 
tion, and wreck great havoc with smooth production. 
The satisfied worker produces like an automaton, but 
in a plant with a shaken morale, due to accidents or 
accident hazards, the employees are hesitant and un- 
certain in the performance of their duties. 

In order to be brief, it will be necessary to dispose of 
many items with no more than a cursory word or two. 
My efforts on the subject will therefore be limited to 
touching some of the outstanding hazards on which we 
should concentrate our efforts. 

We all know and realize the gross loss to industry 
that results from neglected minor scratches and similar 
injuries, and the need for prompt First Aid in these 
cases. Let us be sure at all times that the competent 
attendant which we provide has an ample supply of 
necessary medicines in the First Aid cabinet. 


Mechanical Equipment 
Main Hazards 


There are many physical and mechanical hazards in 
our factories. One that results in very serious, though 
infrequent, accidents is the elevators. All entrances 
should be provided with a substantial gate or solid door, 
and so protected that the car cannot be operated if the 
door on any landing is open. This will definitely pre- 
vent falls down unguarded elevator shafts. Safety de- 
mands that a regular elevator operator should be pro- 
vided and the safety devices frequently checked and 
kept in first class working order. 

The greatest number of serious accidents are those 
that happen on machinery on the moving parts or driv- 
ing mechanisms of the machines, and the items of power 
transmission—such as belts, gears and shafting. The 
machines presenting the greatest hazard, and therefore 
most necessary to guard, are those having a crushing 
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or cutting point of operation. Examples of these are: 
(1) All types of rollers, (2) jelly choppers, (3) nougat 
or caramel cutters, (4) lozenge formers, and (5) mixers 
and beaters of the dough mixing type, that is, machines 
having horizontal revolving blades, such as marshmal- 
low beaters, etc. 

All rollers should be guarded by having a stationary 
bar across all in-running rolls, especially on the feeding 
side, this bar to be so designed that it is impossible for 
the operator to reach in sufficiently far that his hands 
or fingers might become caught in the rollers. -It must 
be attached to the machine in such a manner that it is 
not easily removed by the operator. A similar type of 
guard should be provided on jelly choppers, and should 
be of such a height that the entire stroke of the knife 
is covered and the employee cannot accidentally reach 
over or under the guard and have his or her fingers 
amputated. This guard should also be rigidly attached 
to the machine, but spaced sufficiently forward to allow 
for easy cleaning of the blade. 

As we are all familiar with the effective standard 
hood and conveyor method of guarding nougat or 
caramel cutters, it will not be necessary to discuss them 
other than to point out the need for keeping them in 
place at all times and being sure that the outer half of 
the hood is not removed by the operator. Lozenge ma- 
chines should have a guard of substantial design that 
will definitely protect the worker from thoughtlessly 
getting fingers cut. On marshmallow beaters and heavy 
batch mixers, it is possible in most instances to guard 
these to standard requirements. Where not possible to 
do so, a substandard guard should be provided that will 
afford a maximum amount of protection to the worker. 
This substandard guard should be supplemented by the 
selection of a worker who knows his job and has proved 
his ability to work safely. 

All unguarded gears, sprockets, chains, and belts are 
close runners-up in the cause of serious accidents, and 
should be guarded safely in every instance. This advice 
is always given by all insurance inspectors, but due to 
the out-of-the-way location of the gear, sprocket’ and 
chain, ete., in many instances, the advice is passed over 
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until such time as an employee receives a badly lacerated 
hand, foot, or serious injury of another type. The 
guards on these items should be of sufficient height, 
substantial nature and securely fastened, to be a real 
safeguard. 

It is true that injuries, due to these causes, occur 
only more or less infrequently, but it is also true that 
to have one serious accident annually is sufficient to 
cause the compensation carrier to become exceptionally 
active. This activity generally means frequently in- 
specting the plant and recommending all sorts of guard- 
ing, in the hope that every mechanical hazard might be 
eliminated. We could avoid much of this annoyance, 
loss of time and hindered production, to say nothing 
of our ruffled tempers and frayed nerves, if, as I said 
in the beginning, we would be more careful in comply- 
ing with the reasonable recommendations on guarding 
which are given us, and which we conscientiously know 
should be done, but for some apparently good-reason are 
temporarily passed up. 


Poor Housekeeping Chief Cause 
of Minor Accidents 

While what I have said briefly covers the guarding 
of mechanical hazards, probably the greatest cause of 
minor accidents is due to poor housekeeping, unsafe 
practices, and thoughtlessness on the part of the em- 
ployees. There is but one way of controlling this type 
of accident by education and supervision; that is, 
through the foreman, who is the key man in all accident 
prevention work. 

The standard safety organization in the larger plants, 
and the follow-up organization on accident prevention 
in the smaller plants, is the best way to train foremen 
in accident prevention and impress upon him the co- 
relationship between accident prevention and produc- 
tion. He must also be taught that it is his duty not 
only to issue accident prevention orders, but to follow 
them up and see that they are carried out. When we 
succeed in getting full cooperation from the foreman, 
we know that we will get cooperation from the employee. 
This will mean that plant conditions will greatly im- 
prove insofar as eliminating those hazards which we 
become accustomed to accepting, because they are most 
always present. 

Chief among these types of minor hazards are tripping 
hazards in passageways, unsafe piling of material, fail- 
ure to remove nails from barrels or packing cases, and 
also splintered and broken trays or pans. Poor floor 
conditions, coupled with trucks or racks that are not 
regularly oiled, put a much greater strain on the em- 
ployee who has to move them around, and frequently 
result in strains or hernias. 

In regard to the standard safety organization and its 
operations, which I will not take the time to outline, this 
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passing remark should be made,—that we can expect 
no more effectiveness from it than the “backing up” we 
give to the men on this committee. The rank and file 
of employees must know that the management is behind 
the safety work. 





New York State passed an amendment, effective 
September 1, 1935, whereby all industrial occupational 
diseases were included in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. While occupational diseases do not account for 
a very large amount of claims in our industry, neverthe- 
less, we have among our employees certain individuals 
who are susceptible to skin eruptions caused from con- 
tact with various ingredients which go into the making 
of our products. We should carefully watch for the 
first sign of a condition of this kind in any employee, 
and transfer him to another department where he is not 
subject to contact with the material that affects him 
adversely. Also, we should be watchful in the casting 
departments, due to the fact that some employees are 
susceptible to the starch used in making the moulds. 

In some of the larger plants, where pulverizers are 
used on sugar, we should be particularly careful to see 
that the exhaust and collector systems work efficiently, 
and that no dust stays suspended in the air. This fine 
dust presents a serious explosion hazard, which, while 
explosions are very infrequent, nevertheless, would be 
particularly serious. Therefore, it is necessary, in this 
department of the larger plants, to see that good ventila- 
tion is provided. 

In conclusion, let me again repeat, that the main 
cause of accidents in our industry are due to mechanical 
equipment and lack of cooperation on the part of the 
employee, and that these can best be overcome by an 
effective accident prevention program, carried on 
through a safety organization. This will result in hav- 
ing all dangerous machinery, exposed gears,. belts and 
transmission hazards protected. Also, that such hidden 
equipment as circular saws and other machines generally 
located in the maintenance department, will be regularly 
checked up on and the hazards corrected. The hidden 
hazards in seldom used parts of the plant will be turned 
up and corrected by the weekly inspection and the post- 
ing of safety notices changed monthly on bulletin 
boards, will help to educate the employee and cause him 
to be more accident prevention minded. The consistent 
functioning of the Safety Organization impresses the 
foremen with the necessity of preventing accidents, their 
enthusiasm can be maintained if we, ourselves, oc- 
casionally attend the meetings, engaging in a thorough 
discussion of the accidents that occur and the ways and 
means of preventing a recurrence of them. The rank 
and file of the employees will be impressed with the 
sincerity of our motives in behalf of their welfare. 


Essentials to Safety 


“Applied safety involves hard, cold facts,” declares 
W. H. Cameron, Managing Director of the National 
Safety Council. 

“The idealism of accident prevention is its inspira- 
tion. Men are moved to action by emotional appeal. 
However, it is the work of trained safety men to direct 
the enthusiasm so aroused into proper chanels, for de- 
sire alone never prevented an accident,” says Cameron. 





TENS UNDUSTRY'S CANDY CONIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other sampies 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Holiday Packages and 


Code 1A 37 


Poinsettia Round Tin of Choco- 
lates—5 Ibs.—$1.00. 


(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Round 
tin, Poinsettia printed on top, put in 
a folding carton, wrapped in gray 
kraft paper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Number of Pieces: 38 darked coated, 
2 rolled in coconut; 4 light coated; 
14 wax wrapped caramels; 2 molasses 
coconut caramels; 3 chews, wrapped 
in wax paper; 2 jellies; 3 pecan top 
chocolates; 3 foil wrapped caramels; 
1 foiled chocolate; 13 bon bons. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Nut Brittle: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Date Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Pink Jelly: Fair. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 


Coconut Rolled Chocolate Fudge: 


Good. 
Pecan Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
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Hard Candies 


Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Nougat: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: 
Cream dry. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Tingling: Good. 

Centers— 

Coconut Caramel: Good. 

Jellies: Good. 

Assorted Bon Bons: Good. 
Vanilla Caramels: Good. 
Chocolate Caramels: Good. 
Foiled Wrapped Caramels: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 
packages of its kind that the Clinic 
has examined this year. Box is neat 
and attractive, well made. Packing 
was very good, well planned and 
assortment is large, well balanced. 
Pink jelly needs checking up, as 
flavor was not good. Peppermint 
cream was dry and did not eat good. 
Balance of candy was well made and 
of good quality. 


Code 1B 37 
Ribbon Candy—2 Ibs.—39c. 
(Purchased in a grocery store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance: Good. 
Box: Full telescope, printed in red 


Flavor good. 


and green, tied with red cord. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Workmanship: Very good. See Re- 
marks. 
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Flavors: Good. 


Packing: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of rib- 
bon candy that the Clinic has ex- 
amined this year. Box made a good 
appearance. All! pieces in good con- 
dition, hardly any broken. The spir- 
ning out and shaping of ribbon was 
very good. We seldom find ribbon 
candy as good as this, and it is 
cheaply priced. Very few manufac- 
turers make ribbon candy because it 
is almost impossible to ship without 
breaking. Suggest the price be raised 
to 25c the pound. 


Code 1C 37 


Christmas Chocolates—5 Ibs.— 
69c. 

(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Full telescope, red, printed in 
blue, black and gold; blue kraft 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 114—1 large foiled 
pattee, 4 blancher almond tops, 4 
foiled. 

Coating: 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Raspberry Cream Almond Top: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 


Light. 














Chocolate Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Caramel: Fair. 
Vanilla Chew: Fair. 
Maple Cream: Fair. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Peppermint Pattee: Fair. 
Assortment: Too small. 


Remarks: At the price of this box, 
nothing can be said. But the cream 
centers were bad, tough and chewy 
It is easy enough to make a good 
cream center, and the cost is the 
same as a bad one. The assortment 
contained too many creams. The 
two bottom layers were badly packed. 


Code 1D 37 
Cough Drops—1%2 ozs.—5c. 


(Purchased in a railroad station, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

10 pieces in a cellulose tube, printed. 

Piece is pineapple shaped hard candy. 
Color: Orange: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Flavor: Menthol. Good. 

Remarks: For a cough drop the piece 
is too large, an odd color for a cough 
drop, and the package did not con- 
tain enough pieces for a 5c package 
of cough drops. 


Code 1E 37 


Christmas Treecopia—2%% 0zs.— 
10c. 

(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Red 
metal paper, containing a bag of 
cellulose tied with a red and green 
cord, red and green seal. Contained 
assorted panned hard candy. 

Colors: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Panning: Good. 
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Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking nov- 
elty, neatly put up and of good size 
We find a number of cheap novelties 
but some contain candy that isn't fit 
to eat. 


Code 1F 37 


Season’s Greeting—Assorted 
Chocolates—5 Ibs.—$2.50. 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Three layers, full telescope: 
printed in gold, red and black. Cellu- 
lose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 184. Six foiled. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 


Butter Scotch: Fair: 

Chocolate Caramel: Scrap taste. 
Fig Jelly: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Fruit Cream: Good. 

Pineapple Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Butter Scotch: Had an off taste. 
Taffy: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: These chocolates are not as 
good as some that the Clinic has ex- 
amined priced at 30c a pound. The 
coating used on these chocolates is 
not up to standard of other [0c a 
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pound chocolates. Most centers are 
of the cheap variety. Assortment 
contained too many creams. A num- 
ber of the flavors need checking up, 
for superior chocolates can be pur- 
chased at 50c the pound. 


Code 1G 37 


Assorted Chocolates—5 Ibs. — 
$1.19. 
(Purchased in a department store. 


Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two layer, full telescope, Christ- 
mas wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
for this priced candy. 
Number of Pieces: 157—4 pieces foiled. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Very cheap. 
Centers— 
Maple Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Licorice Jelly: Not a good eating 
piece of candy. 
Orange Colored Jelly: Fair. 
Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 
Orange Cream: Bad flavor. 
Butter Scotch: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 
Peppermint Pattee: Fair. 
Assortment: Too small. 


Remarks: One of the cheapest boxes 
of chocolates that the Clinic has ex- 
amined in some time. Coating was 
tasteless, cream centers were like 
putty, flavors in most cases were 
rank. Caramel was tough and did 
not taste like a caramel. Very poor 
packing on bottom layer. Far better 
chocolates can be purchased at 20c 
the pound. 





Code 1H 37 

Assorted Chocolates—5 Ibs. — 
$1.95. 

(Purchased in a chain drug store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Regular 5 lb. bulk box wrapped 
in a silver Christmas wrapper, name 
seal on top tied with red ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 179—4 foiled. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste:.Good for this priced candy. 

Centers— 

Nut Nougatines: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 

Chocolate..Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Cream good. Flavor 

lair. 

Orange Brazil Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good, 

Raspberry Cream: ~ Cream _ good. 
Flavor fair. ; 

Butter Scotch: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: ‘Good. 

Vanilla Cream: - Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 

Walnut top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good: 

Jumbo -Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Assortment could be im- 
proved,.a few: more -hard and chewy 
centers. Too many creams were 
used. A few off flavors need check- 
ing up. At this price chocolates are 
not, up to standard. 


_ Code 11 37 

Book Box—1 Ib.—50c. 

(Purchased. in. a_ Woolworth Store, 
San Fraricisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, made to look like a 
book, gold foil paper top, orchids in 
two tones of lavender, lavender 
stripes on ends. 
wrapper and Christmas seal, tied with 
green grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Most dark pieces were bloomed. 

Number of Pieces: 19 dark coated; 
18 light coated, 2 foiled; 26 Jordan 
Almonds; 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Dark Coating: Badly bloomed. 

Light Coating— 

Color: Good: 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Taffy Chew: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream:. Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Taffy Chew: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 
White Cream: Bad flavor. 
Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 
Maple Walnut Cream. Good. 

Jordan Almonds— 

Almonds: Good. 
Coating: Good. 
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Red Cellophane ° 


Panning: Fair. Pieces had a dirty 
look. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
20c a pound standard. Dark coating 
was bloomed; looked as if it was 
dipped that way, because the light 
coated pieces looked good. Assort- 
ment is entirely too small, mostly all 
the same centers. Jordan Almonds 
had. a dirty look and were cracked. 
Quality of candy needs checking up. 
The dark coating is not right, needs 
checking up. 


Code 1J 37 


Assorted Chocolates—2'2 Ibs.— 
75¢. 


(Purchased in a chain store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 
Box: One layer, red and gold foil 
paper top, cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 30 dark coated, 16 
light coated, 6 foiled. 
Coatings— 
Colors: Good: 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
tl Coated Centers— 


EMIL J. BRACH 
22) 


(Continued from page 22 
John Krantz, pioneer candy manutiac- 
turer of Chicago. It was here that he 
perfected his first invention, a coffee 
heater. Longing to work with mechani- 
cal equipment, he went to Chicago and 
obtained a job in a machine shop, where 
at the age of 19 he developed another 
mechanical device. Subsequently he be- 
came employed at the Pullman Company, 
and then he entered the candy industry. 
Through Mr. Spoehr, then a member of 
the firm of Bunte Brothers and Spoehr 
he took a position in. their plant, and 
later became a city salesman. 

Then he invested in the firm of Drei- 
bus and Heim, a candy manufacturing 
firm, and in 1904 went into business ior 
himself. His first location was a store 
at the corner of North Avenue and 
Towne Street, Chicago. He soon began 
to develop mechanical means of improv- 
ing production. His first was a method 
of conveying a gas flame without inter- 
ruption to the bottom of a tilting kettle. 
The next machine was a new contrivance 
that dipped taffy on a stick. 

Mr. Brach began specializing on a for- 
mula and method for producing pan cara- 
mels of good quality and at low cost of 
production. His success began with sell- 
ing large orders to downtown stores. 
Then his two sons entered the business. 
Edwin developed skill in the manufac- 
turing end, while Frank became the sales- 
man member of the firm. 

Successive years of developing their 
business required various expansions to 
provide large facilities. In 1922, E. J. 
Brach & Sons started to build their own 
factory, which today has a weekly ca- 
pacity of more than 3,000,000 pounds. 

Emil J. Brach now spends much of 
his time at his home at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. His hobbies are golfing, fish- 
ing and music. As a philanthropist he 
has aided many people including musi- 
cians. 


THE 


Vanilla Creams: Good. 
Vanilla Caramels: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Dark Coated Pieces— 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 
Red Cream: Flavor fair. Color en- 
tirely too deep. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Maple Cream: Cream—Good. Flavor 
—Bad. 
Pecan Fudge Roll: Candy part good. 
Pecans had a very old taste. 
Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the 29c 
a pound standard. The coatings were 
good for this priced candy, but pieces 
are too big, flavors in most cases 
were not good and five pieces were 
broken. Suggest box be made to hold 
two layers instead of one as most 
cheap boxes are one layer. Suggest 
the flavors be checked up, also sug- 
gest prices be made smaller. 


Code 1K 37 

Christmas Assorted Chocolates— 
2% Ibs.—99c. 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, extension type; print- 
ed in red and white, Christmas band; 
tied with red tassel cord, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Apearance of Box on Opening. Good. 

Number of Pieces: 106—3 foiled, 3 
Red Jordan Almonds. 

Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Almonds: Good. 
Vanilla Fudge: Good. 
Raisin Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Apricot Jelly and Almonds: Good. 
Butter Scotch and Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Brazil Nuts: Good. 
Sponge Chip: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Good. 
Draggee Top Vanilla Cream. Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Peppermint Cream Sticks: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of 
Christmas Chocolates examined by 
the Clinic this year. At the price of 
this box, these chocolates are out- 
standing, coating is good, centers are 
good eating, well made and good size. 
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|S pnaede THE WAY to give your 
customer a better deal without 
cutting your price or raising your 
costs. Give more quality at the same 
price by using the perfected jellify- 
ing ingredient: Exchange Citrus 
Pectin for Confectioners. 

Pieces made this way are clear, 
sparkling, tender, fresh-keeping—and 
as tart as you wish! 


Send for Free Test-Samples and Formulas 


Exchange Citrus Pectin causes 
ieces to set soon after they are cast. 
Vou can get a day’s run of goods out 
in a day —ready to pack — without a 
drying room! 

Please prove these facts to your 
own satisfaction at our expense. Send 
the coupon now for a generous test 
supply and complete production and 
price information. 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT G 


OWERS EXCHANGE 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


JANUARY, 1937 


. 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


GIVE BETTER 


Quality 


AT THE SAME 


oe 






CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


fo 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Sec. 201 
Ontario, California 


We accept your offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 


Mark for attention of __ 


| Comrany_— ques 


Copyright, 1936, California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Products Department 








The workmanship* orm- centers and 
dipping was very good. We have 
examined’ Chodolates ‘at muclt Righer 
prices that are not as good, either in 
quality or workmanship. Suggest 
that the name of the manufacturer 
be printed on the top. 


Code 1L 37 
Peppermint Stick—3 ozs.—5c. 


(Purchased ina R. R. Depot, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 


Appearance of Stick: Good. 

Size: Good. Cellulose wrapper, blue 
and white seal. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 5c stick 
that the Clinic has examined _ this 
year. Well made, of good size and 
good eating. 


Code 1M 37 
Bundle of Sticks—12 Pieces—5c. 


(Purchased in a R. R. Depot, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See 
Remarks. Cellulose wrapper tied 

with cellulose ribbon, yellow seal. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Flavor: Fair. Partly grained. 

Remarks: Sticks looked odd, not up to 
standard. Flavor was not a good 
peppermint flavor. Did not eat good, 
as sticks were partly grdined. Candy 
needs checking up. 


Code 1N 37 
Assorted Hard Candy—2 Ibs.— 
49c. 
(Purchased in a chain drug store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: One layer, Christmas scene in 
red, white and green. Cellulose 
wraper. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Size of Pieces: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best boxes 
of hard candy that the Clinic -has 
examined this year. Candy is well 
made and was in good condition 
when received. We find consider- 
able hard candies in boxes that are 
broken and in bad condition when 
received. 


Code 10 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—29c 


(Sent in for Analysis No. 4237) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Full telescope, two layers. White, 
printed in blue and gold: cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 36—1 foiled. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 


Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
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OCTOBER—Home 
Kinds of Candies 


Mades: 





‘+ CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1937 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.00 to $2.00 Chocolates; Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies: Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers 

10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 








Taste: 
Centers— 

Fudge: Too hard. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Peanut Butter Hard Candy: Good. 

Butter Scotch: Good. 

Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 

Jelly: Poor flavor. 

Hard Candy Peanut Butter Chip: 
Good. 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Tingling: Good. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Pink Cream (Heart Shape): Poor 
flavor. 

Peanut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Taffy: Too hard and stuck to the 
teeth. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Hard Candy Peanut Butter Stick: 
Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: This box of chocolates is 
in the class of the 29c goods. If 
this box is going to be raised to 39c 
it will need considerable changing. 
The centers are bad in some of the 
pieces, flavors are rank in others. 
Suggest better flavors be used. The 
taffy, should be made so that it will 
not be so tough, and the flavor im- 
proved. It would be better to dip 
these chocolates on a machine and 
improve the centers, as this box is 
not in the 39c the pound class. 


Good for this priced candy. 





THE 


Code 1V 37 

Jar of Hard Candy—(No weight 
stated, about 6 ozs.)—25c. 

(Purchased 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See 
Remarks. Hard candy packed in a 
water glass, printed in orange. Paper 
cap, tied with a cellulose ribbon, with 
silver leaf and red berries. Candy 
in bad condition, all in one piece. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Hardly any. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Size of Pieces: Good. 

Remarks: Hard candy packed this way 
will not remain in good condition for 
any length of time. Candy was badly 
stuck together and did not look good. 
While it is fairly expensive to print 
on glass a well printed label makes 
a better appearance on a glass con- 
tainer. A metal cap can be used for 
this glass that can be put on tight. 
This would keep the candy in good 

condition. 


in candy store, Chicago, 


Code 1P 37 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib. 29c. 

(Sent in for Analysis, No. 4238) 

Appearance of Package: Good, for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Full telescope. Two layers, buff 
color. printed in red and gold, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 36—1 foiled. 
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“THAT'S OUR SLOGAN” 


ET us convince you that we can Help you produce 


better quality candies at lower production costs 


by using Nougat Whip — Hand Roll Creme — Vac- 
Cream — Vac-Milk — Master Milk, etc. 


WRITE TODAY for a copy of our 


Candy Makers’ 


Formulas and our latest price list. 


Guide, other Special 


UN PAN ¥ 


Dark. 
Good. 


Coating: 
Coler: 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Centers— 

Hard Candy Peanut Butter Stick: 
Good. 

Peanut Cluster: 

Peanut Nougat: 

Raisin Cluster: 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Pink Cream, Heart Shape: Bad flavor. 


Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Jelly: Flavor needs checking up. 

Hard Candy and Peanut Butter: 
Good. 

Pink Cream: Rank flavor. 

Fudge: Too hard. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Tingling: Good. 

Taffy: Hard and tough. 


Hard Candy Peanut Butter Chip: 


Good. 
Pink Jelly: Bad flavor. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: The same can be said about 
this box as was said about the other 


Code 1Q 37 


Gift Box of Chocolates—1 lb.— 
49c. 


(Purchased in a chain drug store, New 
York City.) 


JANUARY, 1937 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layers, made to look like a 
book. Red and gold cellulose wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: 

Number of Pieces: 39 dark 
2 foiled; 2 light coated. 

Coatings— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Orange Creams: Fair. 
Coconut Creams: Good. 
Green Jelly: Tasteless. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 
Butter Scotch: Off taste. 
Chocolate Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 

Milk Chocolate Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Chocolates are not up to 
standard; candy is in the 20c the 
pound class. Very cheap coating, 
poorly made centers, and very cheap 
flavors used in some pieces. Box 
made a good appearance but is over- 
priced with this grade of chocolates 


in it. 
Code 1R 37 
Little Folks’ Box—5%, ozs.—35c. 


(Purchased in a department store, New 
York City.) 
Appearance of Package: 


Good. 
coated, 


Good. One 


layer box, child’s scene in colors, 
cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: 
Contents of Box— 
Nonpariels: Good. 
Chocolate Panned Hard Candy Pep- 
permint Pieces: Good. 

Light Chocolate Panned Peanuts: 
Good. 
Peppermint 
Good. 
Burnt Peanuts: Good. 
Spiced Operas: Good. 

Light Chocolate Animals: Good. 
Foiled Chocolate Bars: Good. 
Assortment: 
Remarks: This is a good Kiddie box, 
well packed and of good quality. 
Assortment is very good and well 

balanced. 


Code 1S 37 


Merry Christmas Stocking—15 
Pieces—10c. 


(Purchased in a department store, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Red 
mesh stocking, printed tab on top. 
Pieces were foiled solid chocolate, 
different shapes. 

Chocolate: Color dark—Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 10c 
novelty, chocolate of fair quality. 
Good size and well put up. 


Good 


Hard Candy Sticks: 


Good. 
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Code 1T 37 


Kiddie Package—514 ozs.—25c. 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer printed in blue, red. 
green and pink. Kiddie scene, cellu- 
lose wrapper, Christmas band. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Contents— 

Chocolate Cigarettes: Good. 
Hard Candy Pops: Good. 
Crystal Creams: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Animals: Good. 
Spiced Strings: Good. 

Hard Candy Sticks: Good. 
Large Chocolate Wafer: Good. 
Foiled Tablet: Good. 

Assortment: Very good. 

Remarks: This is the best 25c Kiddie 
box on the market that the Clinic 
has examined this year. The profit 


on this box, no doubt, is very small, 
if any. Box neatly packed, all pieces 
in place and in good condition. 


Code 1U 37 


Assorted Christmas Chocolates— 
5 Ibs.—$1.00. 

(Purchased in a chain drug store, New 
York.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. See 
Remarks. 

Box: Two layer, printed in red, black 
and green Holiday scene, gold and 
red seal, outside wrapper of kraft 
paper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Fair. See Remarks. 

Number of Pieces: Chocolates 112, 
Jordan Almonds 8, Wrapped Cara- 
mels 10, Gum Drops 38. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good: 
Gloss: Top layer good. 
Strings: Fair. 


Taste: Very cheap. 
Centers— 
Raspberry Jelly: Flavor bad. 
Coconut Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Gum Drops: Good. 
Jordan Almonds: Coating too thick. 
Peanut Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Bad taste. 
White Cream: No flavor. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Pink Cream: Bad flavor. 
Wrapped Caramels: Good. 
Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: Chocolates are not up to 
standard of 20c chocolates. Bottom 
layer was a “mess,” broken, scratched 
and all upside down—poorly packed. 
At the price of these chocolates, too 
much cannot be expected; these 
chocolates are in the class of pail 
goods. 


1986 Candy Clinic Selections 





(CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER) 

[The following are additional 
selections of the outstanding pack- 
ages, bars and assortments which 
have been analysed during the past 
year by this department, From each 
class of confection examined we 
have endeavored to choose what, in 
our opinion, represented the best 
merchandise offered, taking into 
consideration the value for the 
money, quality, workmanship, and 
appearance. These have been chosen 
with absolute impartiality and a sin- 
cere effort has been made to consider 
every factor which might logically 
be considered a determining one. 
The various Clinic reports have been 
reproduced just as they have ap- 
peared in the original issues.— 
Editor.| 





Code 9MM 36 
(SEPTEMBER, 1936) 
Peanut Butterscotch—2 Ozs.—ic. 
New 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
York.) 

Appearance of bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wrapper. Bar is made with 
a butterscotch jacket and peanut but- 
ter center, flat shape. 

Size: Good. 


Jacket— 


Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 
Center: Good. 


Remarks: This is the first new bar that 
the Clinic has examined for some 
time. Bar is well made and good 
eating. 

REVIEW: This bar was picked be- 
cause it was different. Coating was a 
real butterscotch and peanut butter cen- 
ter was made with good tasting peanut 
butter. The peanut butter used in some 
bars has a strong taste. 


Code 10F 36 


(OCTOBER, 1936) 
Salted Pecans—1 Oz.—10c. 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
bag, printed card clip on top. 

Size: Good. 

Color of Nuts: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Salting: Not enough used. 

Taste: Good, but would be better if 
more salt were used. 

Remarks: Pecans were of good quality. 
One of the best that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Suggest that 
more salt be vsed. 

REVIEW: This bag of pecans was 
the best of a number of samples. Nuts 
were of the best, size and texture were 
good. Some bags of nuts contain a 
large amount of pieces; this bag did not 
have any pieces, all being halves. 


Code 101 36 
(OCTOBER, 1936) 
Assorted Caramels—6 Ozs.—25c. 
(Purchased in a drug store, New 

York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One- 
layer green box, silver seal in center, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Fifteen pieces, wax wrappers. 

Contents: 

Vanilla Caramels— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Vanilla Raisin Coconut— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Vanilla and Pistachio— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Rancid. 

Vanilla Nougat— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Licorice Carame]— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of 
wrapped caramels that the Clinic has 
examined for some time. Well made 
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and of good quality. Suggest the 

vanilla and green caramel be left out 

of the assortment, as it did not taste 
good. 

REVIEW: This box of caramels was 
picked because the quality was very 
good for this priced candy. The as- 
sortment was large and well packed. 
The taste was a good caramel taste and 
did not have a strong condensed milk 
taste, as some caramels at this price. 


Code 10R 36 
(OCTOBER, 1936) 

Fruit Jellies—2 Ozs.—ic. 

(Purchased in a drug store, Amherst, 
N. H.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 5 pieces 
sugared jellies in a tray. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: These jellies are real jellies, 
well made, and the quality is good. 
One of the best jelly pieces on the 
market. 

REVIEW: This package of jellies 
made a fine appearance, looked as if 
they were just made. The flavors were 
very good. The jellies were well made. 
A number of other jellies examined 
were tough and contained cheap 
flavors, some were like gum instead 


of jelly. 

Code 10T 36 
(OCTOBER, 1936) 

Brazil Nut Roll—11, Ozs.—5c. 

(Purchased at a newsstand, Amherst, 
N. H.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Amber-col- 
ored cellulose wrapper, foil paper 
strip inside with name and address. 
See remarks. Bar is made of a 
chocolate fudge center coated with 
caramel and rolled in Brazil pieces. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar is well made and of good 
quality. This is one of the best bars 
of its kind on the market. Suggest 
the wrapper be printed, as the striv 
was sticky and the name could hardly 
be read. 

REVIEW: For a Brazil nut bar, this 
one is the best that the Clinic has ex- 
amined for some time. Brazils had a 
good fresh taste, pieces were large, 
chocolate fudge had a good chocolate 
taste, and caramel was well made. 


Code 10HH 36 
(OCTOBER, 1936) 
Butter Toffee—1 Oz.—5c. 
(Purchased in a railroad depot.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: A trifle small. 
Wrapper: Tinted, printed cellulose. 
Coating: (Light.) Good. 
Center: Butter toffee with small pieces 
of roasted nuts. 


JANUARY, 1937 


Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating butter 
toffee bar. Suggest bar be made 
thinner and longer to give it size. 
It looks too small for a 5c bar. 
REVIEW: While this bar is small- 

looking, it was picked for its quality. 

Piece had a good fresh butter taste. 

Many pieces of this kind are flavored 

with a butter flavor, which does not 

taste like true butter. Piece is well 
made and was tender eating. 


Code 11B 36 
(NOVEMBER, 1936) 

Panned Almonds—1', Ozs.—5c. 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. White 
tray, black printing. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
panned almon‘’ packages on the mar- 
ket. 

REVIEW: These panned almonds 
were the best of many samples. Coat- 
ing was thin and well flavored. A num- 
ber of panned almonds are spoiled by 
using cheap flavors and having tlie 
coating too thick. 


Code 11J 36 
(NOVEMBER, 1936) 
Black and Orange Imperials—19c 
Ib. 


(Purchased in a department store, Cli- 
cago, IIl.) 

Sold in Bulk. 

Panning: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Orange had a rancid taste; 
black good. 

Remarks: Piece is well made, panning 
is one of the best that the Clinic has 
seen this year. Orange-colored piece 
needs checking up, as flavor had 
turned rancid. 

REVIEW: These Imperials were 
outstanding for pan work. The pan- 
ning and finish were exceptional. Very 
seldom do we come across panning of 
this kind on Imperials. 


Code 110 36 
(NOVEMBER, 1936) 
Chocolate Coated Peanuts—4 Ozs. 

—de. 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 
York City.) 
Sold in bulk. 
Coating— 
Color: (Light) Good. 
Panning: Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center: Peanuts. 
good eating. 


Well roasted and 


Remarks: These peanuts are well made. 
We find most panned peanuts soft 
and have a stale taste. These peanuts 
were brittle and good tasting. 
REVIEW: A number of panned pea- 

nuts were examined and these were the 

best. Coating was well done, texture 
very good, also finish. Peanuts were 
well roasted and brittle. 


Code 11P 36 
(NOVEMBER, 1936) 
Cordial Cherries—134 Ozs.—ic—3 

Pieces. 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; three 
chocolate coated cordial cherries in 
cups packed on a boat, printed cel- 
lulose wrapper, syrup was all over 
the package. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Cordial: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Cherries: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
cherry packages that the Clinic has 
examined this year. Piece is well 
made and good eating. Lack of gloss 
was caused by the syrup from the 
broken cherry. 

REVIEW: For a 5c package of 
cherries this was the best. Coating was 
good for a Sc number. Cherries and 
cordial had a good flavor. A good 
tender cherry well made. 


Code 11Q 36 
(NOVEMBER, 1936) 

Cordial Cherries—1 Lb.—25c. 

(Purchased in a chain drug store, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two-layer, telescope style, printed 
in red, gold, white and black, cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 24. ' 

Coating— 

Color: (Dark) Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Cherries: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 25c 
boxes of cordial cherries that the 
Clinic has examined this year. Cher- 
ries are well made and neatly packed. 
REVIEW: This is the best 25c cordial 

cherry box of a number of samples ex- 

amined. Coating was good, cherries 
were tender, flavor of cherries and cor- 
dial was very good. Very little profit 

can be made by the manufacturer on a 

box at this price. 
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1936 Sugar Prices Average 
Highest Since 1929 

THE average price for raw sugar, cost and freight 
basis at New York, excluding duty, during 1936, was 
2.694 cents per pound as contrasted with 2.331 cents 
per pound during 1935, an increase of .363 cent per 
pound, or 15.6%. The 1936 average price, according to 
Lamborn’s Statistical: Department, is the highest in nine 
years, or since 1927, when the average was 2.948 cents 
per pound. 

The average price for refined sugar, net cash, at New 
York, during 1936, was 4.681 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 4.316 cents per pound (excluding processing 
tax of .535 cents per pound) during 1935, an increase 
of .375 cent per pound, or approximately 8.7%. The 
1936 average is the highest since 1929, when the aver- 
age was 5,032 cents per pound, according to the Lam- 
born records. 


Brazil Nut Campaign Continues 

CONTINUING their support during 1937, twenty- 
three New York members have signed new contracts 
with the Brazil Nut Advertising Fund. Similar con- 
tracts have been mailed to members at Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. West coast brekers, importers and 
steamship companies cooperate with Eastern members 
under a similar, separate agreement. 

Despite crop shortage at Amazon River sources, more 
bulk nuts were imported through West Coast ports this 
year than in 1935. 

The Fund has completed its third successive year of 
national trade and consumer advertising. 





New Booklet On Fries Flavors 


A NEW booklet entitled, “How and When to Use 
Flavors,” has been published by Ross & Rowe, Inc., 
for Fries Flavors. The booklet is written from the 
experience of practical candy makers and discusses the 
use of flavors for the most satisfactory results in candy. 
It lists many of the flavors made by Fries. 


Carver Laboratory Press Exhibited 


FRED S. CARVER exhibited the Carver Labora- 
tory Press in operation, demonstrating one of its many 
applications for general research at the Annual Science 
Exhibition of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held at the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, December 28 to 31. At the exhibition interest- 
ing scientific developments, apparatus, and the like were 
shown. 


Magnus, Mabee Sales Convention 
MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc., New 
York City, held their Annual Sales Convention on 
January 5 to 7. Representatives from all sections of 
the country, even as far as Texas and the West Coast, 
were present. Some new staff members added during 
the year were present. A feature was the election 
of J. B. Magnus to the Company’s 20 Year Club. 
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F. E. Habicht, Founder of Habicht 
& Braun, Dies 


F. E. HABICHT, pioneer 
in the chocolate and cocoa trade 
in the United States, died in 
the West Indies on Christmas 
Day while he was on a cruise 
with his wife on board the 
S.S. Reliance. He was 77 years 
of age. 

Mr. Habicht was the founder 
of the well-known importing 
firm of Habicht, Braun & Co., 
which he organized in 1892. 
He was joined in this enter- 
prise by his brother-in-law, the late Herman W. Braun. 
The firm was one of the first to lead American business 
in the importation of raw materials for the confection- 
ery and grocery trades. 

One of the founders of the Steuben Society, Mr. 
Habicht had a country-wide acquaintance and traveled 
extensively. He was born in Schmalkalden, Thuerin- 
gen, Germany, and came to this country in 1884. 





F. E. HABICHT 


Mr. Habicht is survived by his widow, two sons, 
Hermann R. and Ernst R. Habicht, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Elsa C. Mueser, wife of Mr. E. E. Mueser of 
J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc. 


INTRODUCING 


Eugene C. Pilcher, Our New 
Eastern Advertising Manager 


HE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER announces 
the avpointment of Eugene C. Pilcher as Eastern 
Advertising Manager. 

Mr. Pilcher has had an extensive background of 
experience in the advertising and sales promotion 
fields which eminently qualifies him to be of valuable 
service to Eastern firms advertising their materials, 
equipment and supplies to the confectionery industry. 


Mr. Pilcher is Vice-President of the Association of 
Advertising Men of New York and is very active in 
Eastern advertising circles. 

He was formerly general sales promotion manager 
of the General Shoe Corporation, serving in that ca- 
pacity for nearly five years. Mr. Pilcher has also been 
associated with the Pace Institute of New York as 
sales promotion manager. 


Recently Mr. Pilcher spent some time surveying the 
confectionery industry and becoming acquainted with 
its problems at the ‘publishing headquarters of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER in Chicago. To- 
gether with his ability as a trained advertising and 
sales executive and his introductory acquaintance with 
the confectionery industry, Mr. Pilcher is well pre- 
pared for his new post. He will be at the service 
of the industry at our Eastern office, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Cocoa History Made in 1936 
Record Trading on Exchange 


Price Level Advances from 5c to 12c Pound 
World Consumption at New High 


LL records for trading volume on the New 

York Cocoa Exchange were shattered in 1936, 
according to the annual report of Carlos A. Scholtz, 
president of the Exchange. He reports that turn- 
over on the Exchange for 1936 amounted to 77,558 
contracts, which was almost double the 1935 record 
of 41,240 contracts. The report says: 

“One of the most strikingly important years in 
the history of cocoa has just been concluded. The 
price level advanced from 5 cents to the neighbor- 
hood of 12 cents per pound in a year which saw con- 
sumption throughout the world at a new high rec- 
ord. It was the first ‘bull market’ in this commodity 
since 1926-27, when prices advanced from 10 to 18 
cents per pound. Cocoa has worked out its own des- 
tiny without the aid or interference of any artificial 
restriction or quota system. ; 

“During the depression years when cocoa beans were 
selling under 5 cents per pound, consumption was stim- 
ulated to unprecedented proportions largely because of 
the low price. Similarly, very few new lands were 
cultivated to cocoa production during those years when 
prices were ruinously low. Since it takes about seven 
years for the cocoa tree to mature to the point where 
it bears fruit, it becomes clear that there will be no 
overproduction in the next few years. 


“With the restoration of general economic confidence 
in 1936, cocoa was in an ideal position to increase in 
value. The outlook was for a balanced production and 
consumption and the world’s visible supply was rapidly 
disappearing. The market advance was stimulated by 
estimated short crops in the major producing countries 


for 1936-1937 crop year. 


“An example of the statistical improvement may be 
seen in the U. S. arrivals for 1936, which totaled 
4,312,518 bags, compared with 3,883,593 bags in 1935. 
Despite this great increase in imports, New York ware- 
house stocks dropped from 789,075 bags on Jan. Ist to 
517,726 bags as the year ended. 

“The 1936 bull market occurred in a comparatively 
orderly manner when we consider the extent of the ad- 
vance. There was never any semblance of panic and 
the regular channels of trading remained undisturbed. 
These orderly conditions in a great bull market must 
be attributed to the utility of the New York Cocoa Ex- 
change, the world’s most important organized cocoa fu- 
tures market. Producing and consuming interests 
through the world were able to hedge and trade in this 
market at all times.” 

As 1937 opened, cocoa prices rallied aggressively the 
week ending January 8, and established the highest 
prices seen on the New York Cocoa Exchange since 
August, 1928. The week’s market leadership seemed 
to be coming from Europe, although Wall Street was 
again also a good buyer. Closing prices for that week 
showed net gains of 39 to 22 points. Considerable 
profit taking was encountered when the market reached 
the 12-cent level. Cables from the Gold Coast Colony 
reported that cocoa buyers were actively competing for 
the sparse offerings of the native farmers. 

Domestic manufacturers were still busily taking in- 
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QUALITY has always been the principal 
feature of Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. 
Known far and wide for their delicious flavor, 
their unrivaled smoothness, and their never- 
varying uniformity, these coatings have been 
the choice of discriminating confectioners for 
almost four decades. Learn more about these 
excellent coatings. Write on your firm letter- 
head for samples, stating the type or types you 
prefer. Take advantage of Hooton’s skill and 
experience as a large and long-established pro- 
ducer of chocolate coatings. You may do so 
entirely without obligation. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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with wooden 


Modernize 


Your 
Factory! 


ALL-STEEL 
Starch 


Trays 
No Splinters - No Nails 


Non-Slipping — Sanitary — Fireproof 


Will stack and work on moguls 
trays— 
permitting gradual replacement 


T. C. Weygandt Company 


165 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors for United States 
Mfr’d under Pat. 1,994,664 (other patents 
pending) by Currie Mfg. Co., Chicago 














Form 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side. 








DISPLAY PULLER 
5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@® Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished, 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 


wM-TFTamnraor=—- =r 



















@ All a. gee i 
* stock for immediate delivery. 





153 Crosby Street tt 











MAXIMUM 
Capacity 200 Ibs. 


Form 6- Style R-Twin Puller 


@® Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 


REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
for all sizes and 
styles. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 














THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 


ork, N. Y. 
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ventories and little buying came from this source. How- 

ever, withdrawals from New York warehouses were 
large and stocks made a new five-year low of 504,000 
bags, which represented a decline of 11,000 bags for 
the week. 





Minnesota Mining Shares 
Profits with Employees 


EMPLOYEES of the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Paul, one of. the world’s 
largest manufacturers of surface coated abrasives and 
patented pressure sensitive adhesive tapes, are now shar- 
ing directly in the profits of the organization, it was 
announced by W. L. McKnight, president. More than 
$80,000 was distributed to approximately 1,400 office 
and factory employees on December 12 as their partici- 
pation in the 1936 profits. Workers with thirty or 
more months of service received approximately 612% 
of their net base pay for the past five years. Those 
with shorter lengths of service received smaller per- 
centages on a graduated scale. 

Under the new profit-sharing plan, payments will be 
distributed quarterly beginning with 1937. 

A reserve fund will be set aside from profits every 
quarter, calculated on the net worth of the company at 
the time. This fund provides for dividends and rein- 
vestment of earnings in the company. Ten per cent of 
the profits remaining after the reserve fund has been 
set aside will go into the profit-sharing fund for distri- 
bution to the employees. 





Beet Sugar Industry Progress 
Outlined by U. S. Chief 


ACCORDING to Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the beet sugar 
industry in the last four years has greatly improved the 
quality of its product as compared with the sugar of 
earlier years. It has been quick to use the results of 
research work in its commercial practices. 

“Usually,” said Dr. Knight, “there is a lag in the 
application of research results to actual commercial 
practice, but the beet sugar industry has been unusually 
progressive in applying new information.” 

As an additional factor in improvement, Dr. Knight 
said, the industry is adopting a new instrument devel- 
oped by the Bureau. This instrument, the photo-electric 
reflectometer, does away with the element of human 
judgment in indicating the appearance of a sample of 
sugar. It gives a numerical index which is an important 
aid in applying closer standards of quality. 


Walter O. Birk Passes 


MEMBERS of the industry were deeply saddened 
upon learning of the tragic death on January 6 of Wal- 
ter O. Birk, 53, head of the Walter Birk Candy Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Birk was President, Treasurer and 
General Manager of his firm. 

The company was established in 1908 by his father, 
Jacob Birk. It was then called the Central Candy Com- 
pany. In 1912 Walter Birk entered the company, and 
in November, 1919, the name of the company was 
changed to the Walter Birk Candy Company. 

Mr. Birk was a director of Birk Brothers Brewing 
Company, Chicago, and a Trustee of the Jacob Birk 
Realty. He was a member of the South Shore Country 
Club and the Chicago Athletic Club. 
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Convention Committees Named 


Herbert Ziegler, Gen’] Chairman for N.C.A. 
Chicago Convention Week of May 23 


HERBERT ZIEGLER, Vice-President of George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
General Convention Chairman of the 54th Annual Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association Convention, which 
will be held in Chicago the week of May 23. J. Ed- 
ward Rowe, President of Ross & Rowe, Inc., New 
York City, has been named Chairman of the Exposi- 
tion Committee. Other members of this Committee, 
which is taken from the supply field are: D. P. 
O’Connor, Vice President of Penick & Ford, Inc., 
New York City; M. C. Pollock, Cellophane Division, 
E. I. dupont de Nemours, Inc., New York City; 
James A. King, Vice President of Nulomoline Com- 
pany, New York City; George Mohlman, Package 
Machinery Company, New York City; R. E. Savage, 
President of the Savage Brothers Company, Chicago. 

Ben Goodman, President of Nutrine Candy Com- 
pany, Chicago, was appointed chairman of the Dinner 
Dance Committee. 

Will Reed of Reed Candy Company, Chicago, will be 
Chairman of Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 

The Program and Resolutions Committees have not 
as yet been appointed, according to Secretary Max F. 
Burger. These appointments will be made by President 
Thomas J. Payne very soon. 


Kentucky Repeals 
20% Tax on Candy 


THE sales tax of 20% in the State of Kentucky on 
candy, chewing gum, nut products, etc., has been re- 
pealed—to become effective 90 days after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature. The legislature was expected 
to adjourn January 16. A. M. Kelly, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Confectioners’ Association, 
in conjunction with a committee representing the chew- 
ing gum industry and others devoted a great deal of 
time to bring this about. They spent several weeks 
in the State of Kentucky. 

Another bill in which the industry was interested 
and which was killed was a bi!l covering registration 
of trade marks in the State of Kentucky. If this bill 
had passed the legislature, it would have required a 
filing fee of $5 and additional fee of $40 to obtain a 
certificate, as well as additional $15 for publication 
of trade mark notices. Any owner of trade marks 
who failed to register his trade mark would have lost 
the exclusive right of its use in the State of Kentucky. 





70 Approve N.C.A. Policy 


On Returned Goods 
APPROXIMATELY 70 manufacturers have al- 


ready responded to the questionnaires on the Return 
Goods question recently sent out by the secretary’s 
office of the National Confectioners’ Association. A 
large majority indicated that they were in favor of 
the returned goods policy as outlined by the Committee 
on Returned Goods appointed by President Payne. 

A Reporting Service on returned goods is to be 
established at Secretary Burger's office as authorized 
by the Board. 
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85 YEARS OF QUALITY 





AUHNOTAMN 


A standard bearer of quality to 
the Candy Industry. Diligent 
research and years of practical 
experience with an ear to the 
ground for future trends, has 
made the house of Kohnstamm 
the goal of those seeking qual- 
ity, dependability, and service. 
In line with past accomplish- 
ments we are proud toadd three 
new members to our distin- 
guished family of fine flavors: 


BUTTERSCOTCH 
RUM & BUTTER 
PINEAPPLE 


H. KOHNSTAMM & GO., INC. 


83-93 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
837 TRACTION AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 


THE FIRST PRODUCERS OF 
CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
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TRCHNICAL LITERATURE DIGEST 


Disappearing Flavors 


The disappearance of flavor in bis- 
cuits. R. S. Gilmer, D. E. Kinder, 
and R. M. Bohn. Cereal Chem. 13, 
421-7 (1926). 





WORKERS in the baking field have established 
some interesting facts about flavor stability in biscuit 
doughs, which may explain away for candy workers 
some of the mysteries of “disappearing flavors.” 

These investigators have discovered that with cer- 
tain types of flavor which are in common use in both 
industries, the question of whether or not the flavor 
remains in the finished product is large a matter of pH. 
If the pH of the product is above 7.0 (i.e., on the 
alkaline side), such flavors as pure vanilla, vanillin, 
ethyl vanillin, ginger, cinnamon, lemon oil, orange oil, 
butter, honey, and molasses may be completely de- 
stroyed. , 

Between the neutral point (pH 7.0) and a slightly 
acid condition (pH 6.5) these flavors are definitely 
weakened and their flavoring character changed. Not 
until the acidity is brought below pH 6.5 is the flavor 
retained with unchanged character in the finished 
product. 


Is Acid Indispensable in Pectin Jellies? 


Eq 


Mechanism of the gelatinisation of 
the system: pectin-sugar-acid. T. K. 
Gaponenkov. Colloid J. (U.S.S.R.) 
2, 238-42 (1936). 





IN pectin jellies, the essential elements have been 
assumed to be pectin, sugar, and acid, plus water. It 
has been discovered recently, however, that the acid 
may be replaced with either alcohol or glycerine, with 
firm gel structures resulting. As a matter of fact, the 
jellies which are formed when glycerine or alcohol are 
substituted for tartaric acid show an even better degree 
of gelatinization when these jellies are first made. 
However, only in the case of acid jellies are the gels 
stable. The alcohol and glycerine jellies exhibit sugar 
crystallization and separation within a week after they 
are made. . . . Of interest in connection with wine- 
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Havored or “liqueured” jellies (permissible in the U.S. 
as food products, although not as confections), and 
for flavors of jelly where an acid is undesirable, the 
latter provided the crystallization of the sugar could 
be overcome as, for example, by using mixtures of 
sugars instead of sucrose alone. 


Fruits of Hawaii 
Their Composition, Nutritive Value and Use 


Carey D. Miller, Katherine Basore 
and Ruth C. Robbins. Hawai Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Bull. 77, 3-133 (1936). 





THIS bulletin contains approximately 150 recipes 
for the utilization of Hawaiian fruits, including pine- 
apple, guava, papaya, poha, tamarinds, figs and oranges. 
Chemical composition and vitaniin data are presented 
on 22 semi-tropical products, many of which have been 
unreported upon previously. 


Alkalis for Bottle Washing 
L. R. Bryant, Can. Dairy & 1. C. J. 
13, No. 3, 20-2; No. 4, 24-6 (1936). 

THE most economical detergent for bottle soak tanks 
is a 1 to 2% solution of lye, but for soak washers it is 
advisable to use 1 pint of sodium phosphate or meta- 
silicate, washing soda or sodium phosphate to each 4 
pints of lye. The lye-metasilicate mixture gives a more 
brilliant bottle and this is still further enhanced by 
small additions of the metaphosphate. . . . Of interest 
to packers of jar hard candies. 


Apparent Viscosity and Suspending 
Power of Mucilage of Tragacanth 


and Evaluation of Tragacanth Gum 
Harry Brindle and Jack M. Rouson. 
Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 9, 161- 
73 (1936). 
GUM tragacanth solutions having been shown to 
possess variable viscosities, these investigators have 
worked out a standard method of evaluating this raw 
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material. The falling sphere method which they de- 
scribe is applicable to routine plant work and a stand- 
ard of performance is given for what they consider a 
satisfactory quality of gum. It is probable that 
gum arabic users would find this method of evaluation 
similarly advantageous. 


Pimples From Eating Candy 


Acne and carbohydrates. Prelimi- 
nary report. G. Marshall Crawford 
and J. WW. Schwartz. Arch. Dermatol. 
Syphilol. 33, 1035-41 (1936). 





EVERY candyman has heard his products har- 
pooned at one time or another by assertions that “pim- 
ples” may come from eating “too much candy.” Now 
comes clinical evidence that a high carbohydrate diet 
is not responsible for this skin trouble. 

Ten patients with severe pustular acne (pimples) 
were hospitalized. Blood-sugar content and dextrose- 
tolerance tests being normal in all of them, a special 
high carbohydrate (sugar and starch) diet was given 
to these ten patients in conjunction with daily intra- 
venous injections of a liter of 5% dextrose in physio- 
logical salt solution. The diet consisted of 5 parts carho- 
hydrates, 1 part fat and 1 part protein per 1000 parts 
of body weight, daily for two weeks. (On this basis, 
a patient weighing 154 lbs. received daily about 12% 
ounces of sugars and starches and 2% ounces each of 
fats and proteins.) Five of these patients were defi- 
nitely improved, and none was worse than at the begin- 
ning of the treatment. The continuance of the treatment 
up to a year resulted in continued improvement, show- 
ing that a high carbohydrate diet is neither a cause nor 
a contributing factor in the development of pimples. . . . 

Influence of dextrin and sucrose on 
growth and dermatitis. R.C. Bender, 
S. Ansbacher, G. E. Flanigan and 
G. C. Supplee. J. Nutrition 11, 391- 
400 (1936). 


BUT what of the kind of carbohydrate eaten by the 
above patients? Was it cane sugar, corn sugar, dextrin, 
inulin, starch——? Does it make a difference? Ac- 
cording to four investigators writing in the Journal of 
Nutrition, their experiments have shown (using rats 
for subjects) that basal rations containing sucrose (cane 
or beet sugar) give high incidences of dermatitis. This 
condition was entirely eliminated when dextrin was 
used in place of sucrose. Even when vitamin B and 
lactoflavin were used to supplement the basal sucrose 
ration, the development of the skin condition was not 
prevented, nor did these supplements permit normal 
and continued growth. When the subjects were fed with 
dextrin, substantial growth was promoted. Not until 
rice-polish concentrate was fed to the sucrose-fed sub- 
jects was the dermatitis cured and a normal growth rate 
restored. 


Destroying Insects, Etc., 
With Infro-red Rays 
Robert M. Pettit (to Ray-D-lze 
Corp.) U.S. 2,051,057, August 18. 
INSECTS, bacteria, molds, etc., are destroyed by 
passing the material to be treated under infrared rays 





in the range 7700-26000 A. 
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ENDLESS 
FEED AND BOTTOMER 
BELTS 


THESE FEED BELTS =) 
J 











TREATED BOTTOMER BELTS 
AUN TWICE AS LONG - 

you CANT BEAT 'EM 
AT ANY PRICE 






BURMAK TREATED 








Bottomer Belts 


Do Not Absorb Fats or Oils 
Have Little Stretch 

Do Not Absorb Moisture 
Chocolates Do Not Stick 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 
401 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - CHICAGO 


Stop mounting 


production costs... 
Modernize Your Machinery NOW . . . re-equip 
with 
LEHMANN 


5- ROLLER 
High Production 


REFINER 












No. 912 


Distinguishing Features: 


Maximum output together with greatest possible 
fineness of chocolate . . . Comparatively little 
power required . . . Quiet operation, no vibration 
at any time . . . New roll design with most effi- 
cient cooling, even at maximum speed . . . Uni- 
form transfer of choco- 
late insuring a smooth 
product .. . Economy in 
time, labor and space. 


J. M. LEHMANN CO., Inc. 


Established 1834 


250 W. Broadway New York, N.Y. 
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Machine Made Clear Toys 


Crystallizing Formula 


INQUIRY: We would greatly appreciate for- 
mulas on the following: machine made clear toy 
candies and crystallizing candies (we have a dry- 
ing room).—Pennsylvania. 

REPLY: Some time ago you requested formulas 
for Machine Made Clear Toy Candies and Crystal- 
lizing Candies. We have checked on these formulas 
and they are as follows: 

MACHINE MADE CLEAR TOY CANDIES 

100 lbs. sugar 

20 Ibs. corn syrup 

4 gal. water 

Color and flavor as desired 

Method—Cook to 285° F. in the vacuum, turn off 
steam. Cook 8 minutes with a 27’ vacuum. This 
batch has to be handled very carefully on the cooling 
slab so that it is kept clear. There are a number of 
different clear toy machines. Most all-companies that 
manufacture hard candy machines can supply these 
machines in any size or shape desired. We are en- 
closing names of firms that will undoubtedly be able 
to supply this equipment. 

CRYSTALLIZING 
100 Ibs. cane sugar 
5 gal. water 

Method—Cook with a crystal gauge to 232 B. E. 
and let crystal coo! to about blood temperature. Have 
candies ready in crystallizing tins or screen. Fill pans 
with crystal or if screens are to be used submerge 
screens into crystal tank, and let stand in crystal syrup 
from 10 to 12 hours. Drain syrup off and when 
goods are well drained—“not dry’—remove from pans 
on large wire sieves. It is best to let goods lay on 
sieves at least 24 hours before packing. 

We are enclosing names of firms that manufacture 
crystallizing equipment and also furnish small or 
large crystallizing units. For large production suggest 
you use so-called tank flood system. 





Salted Peanuts Lose Oil 
INQUIRY: We manufacture quite a quantity 
of salted Spanish peanuts and we are receiving 
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complaints on same, the dealers saying that our 
peanuts do not retain their oil. 


We are using good oil and we do not understand 
why the peanuts do not stay oiled longer. Per- 
haps we have not the proper way to cook them 
and handle them. We would be very thankful if 
you could help us in this matter.—Canada. 


REPLY: From your letter it appears to us that 
probably the peanuts were in good condition when they 
left your factory. I believe the principle trouble is 
that they have been kept too long. Probably the con- 
tainer or carton absorbed the oil from the peanuts. 
It is very hard to follow shipments after they have 
been received. The peanuts may have been kept in 
too dry an atmosphere, causing them to dry up and 
get stale. A tin container keeps salted nuts of any 
kind much better than paper or wood containers, un- 
less they are very well lined. 

If you are following the rules of the salted nut 
business you will be able to overcome your troubles. 
First, select fresh stock. Second, keep the oil clean, 
and do not get it too hot (not roasting the peanuts 
too much). Third, it might be well in your case to 
mix a little stearine with your salt and apply while 
the peanuts are hot enough to melt the stearine so 
that it may form a very light film around the peanuts, 
preserving them and also holding the salt to the nuts. 
Fourth, pack in containers which will not absorb the oil. 


Equipment Wanted 

INQUIRY: As we remember having seen in 
your publication an advertisement for a stacking- 
apparatus for bags, we hereby take the liberty of 
informing you that we are considering the pur- 
chase of such an apparatus for our warehouse. 

We should be much obliged in case you would 
forward our inquiry to a firm which manufactures 
an apparatus as the one mentioned above, or if 
possible give us the address of such factories.— 
Manufacturer. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Information supplied by letter. 
Such inquiries from our readers are gladly answered. 








J. H. Holman, 79, founder and President of The Bonita: 
Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, died at his home on 
January 14. 
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Exports of Confectionery Up 17.4% 
First Ten Months of 1936 


SHIPMENTS of chocolate and other confectionery 
from continental United States to al! markets, includ- 
ing the noncontiguous territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, continued to ad- 
vance during the first 10 months of 1936. Compared 
with the similar 1935 period, January-October 1936 
shipments of both chocolate and other confectionery 
amounted to 12,206,098 pounds, valued at $1,962,019, 
while for the 1935 period 10,468,432 pounds were 
shipped, valued at $1,671,868. Exports show an in- 
crease of 16.6 per cent in quantity and 17.4 per cent 
in value, according to preliminary figures compiled in 
the Foodstuffs Division at Washington. 


Louis Saroni, Pioneer, Dies 


LOUIS SARONI, one time president of Sweets 
Candy Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, passed away at 
his home in Piedmont, California, at the age of 80. 

Mr. Saroni first ventured into the candy industry in 
1876 when he associated himself with his brother-in-law, 
Mr. David Hirschfeld, and the firm was known as 
Hirschfeld and Saroni. Some years later the name of 
the firm was changed to Louis Saroni & Company. The 
concern continued in business until the year 1900, with 
branches in Seattle, Portland, Sacramento and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Saroni was very active in the organiza- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company and when 
this firm was organized in 1900 he became one of the 
executives of that firm. In 1900 he organized what is 
now known as the Sweet Candy Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and continued as its president until 1925. 

Mr. Saroni had fifty years of experience in the candy 
industry in the west, and he made a great contribution 
to the development of the candy industry in that section. 





Industry Trend for 1937 
(Continued from page 29) 

variety of materials of recognized value in nutrition 
and in production of energy are used in making candy. 
Among these materials essential to health and growth 
are sugar, chocolate, nuts, corn syrup, milk and milk 
products, fruits, coconut, cocoa butter, molasses and 
gelatin. 

Candy is generally accepted as a product of high food 
value by physicians, dieticians and other qualified au- 
thorities. 

Candy manufacturers use more than 300,000 tons of 
sugar, 100,000 tons of nuts, 180,000 tons of corn syrup, 
90,000 tons of chocolate coatings, 40,000 tons of fruits, 
and 35,000 tons of milk and milk products annually. 


Outlook for 1937 Brighter 

A better understanding of the mutual problems of 
the manufacturer, jobber and retailer was developed 
durmg’the past year, with a strong--possibility that a 
definite program to further this understanding will be 
launched during 1937. 

The outlook for the trade is bright. Manufacturers 
have realized that they have not had their proper share 
of the returning prosperity and are certain to eradicate 
the largest part of the evils that have been fairly com- 
mon and that have been responsible for keeping profits 
down. 
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“Very Best’’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


ERY EST 


OSS ELTING 


Special Glazed Enrober Belts in cither 
single or double texture—white or black 
finish. 

Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias—especially constructed. 


Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material—edges reinforced and bound— 
with either tape or leather. 


Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 
struction—longer life. 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. Chicago, Hl. 


























for 
PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE- READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 
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ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


@ SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of 
Cacao Preducts 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ LIPEOMETER 


for determining Cocoa Butter 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, — INC. 


202 EAST 44TH ST. - - - - - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 














A BARGAIN IN 
CHOCOLATE REFINERS 





PERFECT working set of Bausman Chocolate Re- 
finers for sale at a ridiculously cheap price. This 
is complete with kettles, worm gear conveyors 
from one refiner to the second, and the entire 
equipment is in good working condition. 

Price complete includes two sets of grinding 
discs and new short coupled drive. 


CHASE CANDY COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








































THE FUTURE OF THE AIR CONDITIONING IN- 
DUSTRY.—A reprint of the paper prepared for the Annual 
National Business Conference by Willis H. Carrier. It gives 
the history of air conditioning and its use in the future. 
Issued by Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


EDGE MOOR STEAM GENERATING EQUIP- 
MENT.—A colorful brochure illustrating and describing 
the Edge Moor bent tube boiler, cross drum boiler, long 
drum boiler, waste heat boilers, water walls, and air pre- 
heaters. Issued by Edge Moor Iron Works, Edge Moor, 
Delaware. 


HOW AND WHEN TO USE FLAVORS.—A booklet 
containing a practical review in the use of flavors for the 
most satisfactory results in candy. Issued by Ross & Rowe, 
Inc., New York City. 


RESUME OF FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS ON 
THE USE OF BENZOATE OF SODA IN FOOD 
PRODUCTS.— Issued by Seydel Chemical Company, Jer/ 
sey City. N. J. 


WET AND DRY, No. 188-1.—A 40-page bulletin dis- 
cussing the processing of confectionery, fundamental hu- 
midity control principles and it gives a complete review of 
modern humidity instrumentation. Issued by the Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass. 


GLASSWARE.—A catalog listing and describing glass- 
ware as an ideal premium. Issued by The Standard Glass 
Mig. Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 


CHARLES FISCHBECK CO., INC., WINTER 1936- 
1937 PRICE LIST.—A listing of essential oils, aromatic 
chemical, natural flower oils, gums, resins, tinctures and 
other products including finished Bases and completed 
Odors. Issued by Charles Fischbeck Co., Inc., New York 
City. 


FOURTEEN GUIDES TO FINANCIAL STABILITY. 
—A 43-page brechure containing an analysis of the operat- 
ing experiences of 35 manufacturing lines of activity, 18 
wholesaling lines and seven retailing lines. Issued by Dun 
& Bradstreet, New York City. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY’S CONVEN- 
TION BROCHURE.—A colorful brochure containing the 
entire program of their Convention and the executives who 
_- Issued by George S. May Company, Chicago, 
ll. 
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Fine Ta 14. 
BRINGS BACK THE CUSTOMER 


‘BUTTER FLAVOR 


#S2 PER GALLON JAR 
F.0.8. ANY POINT IN USA. 


OROER FROM YOUR LOCAL /OBBER 
on ORECT FROM— 


THE FERBO FACTORY, BAYONNE N.J. 
“High Quality Never Fails 
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Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Branch Offices-Warehouses: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Cleve! v0 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 








SUPPLIERS 


% Keep your sales story ac- 
tive—continually—in the vast 
market for confectionery 
equipment and materials. 

A display advertisement in 
this Adlet Section will accom- 
plish it at low cost. 


Write for Information 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 





Daily News Building—CHICAGO. ILL. 
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“ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 
MERIT 
CONFIDENCE” 


Confectionery manu- 
facturers will find it 
profitable to further 
acquaint themselves 
with the advantages 
offered by writing 
to the advertisers in 


THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 








=== The= 
ACME LINE 











® KETTLES 

© MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

® PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


AH COPPERSMITHING 2 


2535 Maypole Ave. CHICAGO, iLL. 

















YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


F you are not a _ sub- 

scriber, send your order 
today—so you will not miss 
a single issue of the manu- 
facturer’s “magazine of use- 
ful information.” One Year 
$3. Two Years $5. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Daily News Building, Chicago, I!!. 












The safe protective coating-| 







STILLE-YOUNG 






CANDY GLAZE 








Pure ny Do gu/ations 










FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 
KR EM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 
Bush Terminal Bidg. No. 1, Begetiya. N.Y. 


efinery — Warren 
Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 
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ALL YOUR FORMULAS WITH 


NULOMOLINE 


and you incorporate the necessary quality 
control in every batch to insure appealing 
appearance and satisfactory eating qual- 
ities in the finished piece. 


Let us help you in developing your formulas for the 
new pieces you plan for 1937. Write us. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 


120 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 































ac wareany crm pl 


ounded on 
EXPERIENCE 







JDEREO CRYSTA 
GRANULAR 


TARTARIC 
ACIO 


SODIUM 
CITRATE 


CHAS. PFIZER €& CO., Inc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE 
neW YORK 


444 W GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





N. F. De Maris, Assistant Sales Manager of New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., on January 2nd, 
1937, was elected P resident of Necco Sales Corporation, of 
New York, exclusive distributors of Necco Products in Met- 
ropolitan district of New York. W. H. Vogler was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer, with headquarters at 202 Canal Street, 
New York, New York. 





Peter Paul, Inc., Collins Division, 1150 Orthodox Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania is reported working 24 hours 
per day at full capacity. 

Mrs. Fred Drenk, former manager of Mrs. Drenk’s Pure 
Food Products, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has begun manufac- 
turing candy in North Water Street, Milwaukee. Her oldest 
son Miles has joined her in operating the business, which 
will be located in new quarters soon when new machinery 
is ready. 

Dilling & Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has announced 
that at the Director’s meeting on December 16 a 3% divi- 
dend was declared. 





The 1937 catalog of Rockwood & Company’s Easter hol- 
low mold items has just been released to the jobbing trade. 
The catalog contains 28 pages with some pages printed 
in full colors. It is being distributed through jobbers and 
Rockwood salesmen. 





It is reported that Diament Company, Chicago, had a good 
year with their biscuits and confectionery specialties. H. H. 
Hirsch is now superintendent. 





George H. Eddington, Superintendent at DeMet’s, Chi- 
cago, was presented at Christmas time with a diamond 
studded signet ring from the factory employees working 
under his supervision. An inscription of their esteem was 
engraved inside the ring. 





_ The Catawba Candy Company of Sandusky, Ohio, is being 
liquidated by the Union Confectionery Machinery Company. 





Articles of incorporation of the Brownie Nut Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., were filed by Kurt Marquardt, Clara 
Marquardt, and John Danielson. The capital stock of the 
company is $5,000. The company will engage in the buy- 
ing and selling of nuts and candy. Offices and a ware- 
house for the packaging of nuts and candy will be estab- 
lished. 





George W..Eddington, son of George A. Eddington, well- 
known superintendent, has become superintendent of Andes 
Candy Company, Chicago. 





The following are some of the major wage increases and 
bonuses announced by leading concerns in the last two 
months: 

William Wrigley, Jr., Company—Wages of employes 
earning $3,000 a year or less increased 5 per cent. Be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1937, the company will pay two weeks’ 
salary to workers earning $6,000 or less when annual em- 
ployment contracts are renewed. 

. Staley Manufacturing Company—Appropriated 
$100,000 for employes bonuses. 

Corn Products Refining Company—Bonus of between 
$500,000 and $700,000 distributed to workers, amounting to 
approximately one month’s wages for each worker. 





The following firms have recently declared extra divi- 
dends and dividends increased: Anheuser Busch, $3.00; 
Beechnut Packing. $1.25 and 75c to $1.00; Container Cor- 
poration of America, 75c; General Foods, 45c; Kimberly 
Clark, 25c; Monsanto Chemical, $1.25; Du Pont E. I. de 
Nemours, 9c to $2.00; and Liquid Carbonic Corp., 40c 
to 60c. 

General Candy Co., Chicago, has declared extra dividends 
of 75c and Bunte Brothers, Chicago, have declared divi- 
dends increased from 50c to $1.00. 





David Huyler, retired candy manufacturer, who died on 
April 6 last, in Miami Beach, Fla., left his entire estate 
of $365.964 gross and $318,040 net, to his wife, Mrs. Marion 
D. Huyler. 
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CANDY PACKAGING 
ANID WERCEANDISING ANDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





Hints for Improving 


THE CANDY PACKAGE LABEL 


* By ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


Designer and Member The Candy Packaging Board of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


HE candy manufacturers 

who are doing the most 
successful merchandising job 
today are those who are not 
only operating with well or- 
ganized sales forces, but those 
firms which are making the 
most of their packaging oppor- 
tunities. They have in mind 
constantly that the package is 
their silent salesman at the 
point of sale. Therefore they 
are employing every means 
available to help make their 
packages appealing to the con- 
sumer. Packaging materials, 
style of package, methods of 
closure, design appearance and 
labels—all are given much attention, in order that the 
finished package will create sales. We have discussed 
many of these factors in previous articles. 

The same principles governing the factors applying to 
effective results in the design of the printed package, 
which we have covered heretofore, apply to the package 
label. We shall refer to these briefly in this discussion, 
as the label in many instances is the only portion of the 
package containing a message and design elements. In 
this respect, we differentiate between labels and seals. 
The labels in most cases are attached to the plain pack- 
age, although the wrapper is sometimes regarded as a 
label. 





ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


Information on the Label 


Adequate information on the confectionery label is ef 
prime importance, both from the standpoint of aiding 
the sale and compliance with the law. For convenience, 
let us list the types of information which should appear 
on the ideal label : 

1. Name of the product. 

2. Name and address of the manufacturer or dis- 
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tributor. Although the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
does not require this information, some State Food 
Laws do. As Walter C. Hughes, Trade Mark Counsel 
of the N.C. A., pointed out in this publication last 
month, “there are 17 States which have laws and regu- 
lations requiring that either the name and address of 
the manufacturer or the name and address of the dis- 
tributor or the retailer shall be shown on all packages, 
cartons, labels, wrappers, etc., used in connection with 
the sale of candy.” Mr. Hughes continues, “the manu- 
facturer is liable to get into trouble because of non- 
compliance and the safest plan by far for every candy 
manufacturer, except in cases where for special reasons 
it should not be done, is to have his name and address 
on all ‘packages.’ ”’ 

3. Net weight designation is a requirement of the 
Federal Law and most State Laws. Again quoting Mr. 
Hughes: “If the candy, a single piece, such as a bar, or 
a number of smaller pieces collectively in one ‘package,’ 
weighs over 1% ounce, the net weight must be shown on 
the ‘package.’ 

4+. A brief description of the character of the item 
should be included on the label for the information of 
the consumer. 

5. On the back of the label, when space permits as 
in the case of a wrapper, or on the carton for the 
packages, there should be enough selling information to 
enable the sales person to talk intelligently about the 
candy to customers. This is usually the only source of 
selling information for the sale clerks in the stores. 
Some packages sell themselves because they bear 
enough of a selling message, carefully prepared and 
attractively presented, to sell the consumer and also to 
aid the retailer at fhe point of sale. 

It should be said, however, that the label should not 
be overcrowded with reading matter, as legibility and 
simplicity are essential to the successful label. Over- 
crowding is a fault of many labels. 

The manufacturer should plan his package design 
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A VERITABLE silent salesman is this transparent counter display, 

for its inviting appearance will coax the consumer to yield to the 

impulse and purchase a bar. The container is made of Protectoid, 

a product of Celluloid Corporation, New York City, for Minter Bros., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


program just as he does his manufacturing and sales 
campaign. His package will bear the stamp of the per- 
sonality of the product. In designing the wrap for any 
product his package designer should use his ingenuity 
and inventiveness in employing all the tools he possess 
—materials, design, lettering, colors—to make an at- 
tractive label. In some cases it is desirable to incorpo- 
rate features in the design which will bear a resemblance 
to other packages in the line. Thus the “family resem- 
blance” of the line will cause the consumer to recognize 
one of the packages wherever displayed. 


Appearance of the Label 


Every manufacturer will do well to ask the question, 
how much selling value do we get from our label? 
How well does it tie in with the rest of our program? 

Many companies today are using labels of very obso- 
lete design, which are not only antiquated in their ap- 
pearance but never were fundamentally sound and 
truly appealing in their design arrangement when they 
first appeared years ago. These labels continue in use 
year after year, mainly because the executives think that 
if they make a change their products would lose their 
identity. In this belief the manufacturer is harboring 
an unnecessary fear. He stands in the way of his own 
merchandising progress. 

As we indicated in the April, 1936, issue of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, the consumer of to- 
day has become more packaging conscious and sensitive 
to finer expressions of taste in both the product and 
the package. In order to maintain and increase the 
market for these same items, the manufacturer should 
consider the wisdom of not only modernizing these 
packages but recreating them in accordance with the 
principles of sound design. 

Many firms today have successfully changed their 
packages and labels on established items. The changes 
may be made either gradually or all at once. As a rule, 
sales experience has proven that it is best to make the 
complete change-over at one time. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the identity of the former label or 
package can be continued, but this will be done in a 
fresh style and modern treatment. 

Too often in the effort to economize, manufacturers 
will use a cheap label which has no individuality. If it 
fails to have a stimulating appeal, it proves costly in the 
long run. 
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On the other hand some manufacturers are spending 
more than necessary on their labels, employing colors 
which could be eliminated. There are firms that spend 
thousands of dollars for the printing of labels and wrap- 
pers but will balk at the payment of a comparatively 
small sum for an effective design which would make 
their goods sell better. It should be remembered that 
it costs no more to print a good design than a poor one. 


Possibilities of the Redesigned Label 


In redesigning a label, often the printing costs can be 
reduced. In some cases those savings obtained by 
proper planning will more than pay for themselves. 
Thus it is possible to have a modern, up-to-date label 
which pays for the cost of the new design and results 
in renewed interest in the item and a final increase in 
sales. 

Proper combinations of colors, design, and lettering 
will often produce amazing results. Colors which are 
compatible with the type of confection in the container 
may be used. For example, on some products a cool 
color is desirable. Or a contrast with the contents may 
be desired, especially if the package permits visibility 
of the candy. 

In regard to the lettering, simplicity and legibility are 
paramount and the style should harmonize with the 
style of the label or package. 

A basic idea that should be kept in mind is that the 
package should be so designed that it lends itself effec- 
tively to mass display, as well as individually. While 
this is no longer a new idea in merchandising, it fre- 
quently is forgotten when the manufacturer arranges 
for his labels and wraps. 





RETAILERS will be aided in their merchandising efforts to sell 

Bunte candies for St. Valentine's Day with the above striking 

lithographed window display supplied by Bunte Brothers, Chi- 

cago. Package goods sales for the coming season are expected 

to continue their upward trend. Good displays more than pay for 
themselves. 


Mutual Box Names Hougland 


THE Dual Packaging Division of the Mutual Paper 
Box Corporation, Chicago, specializing in styled dual 
purpose packages to facilitate smarter merchandising, 
is now under the management of Frederic A. Houg- 
land. 
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PUT A SPOTLIGHT 
ON YOUR CARAMEL 


WRAPPING 








THE ROSE “EAGLE” 
CARAMEL CUTTING & 
WRAPPING MACHINE 


A high speed machine of out- 
standing performance for cutting 
and forming the plastic caramel 
into squares or rectangles and for 
automatically wrapping indi- 
vidual caramels with either waxed 
paper, cellulose or wax-backed 
foil. 


Capacity 360-550 pieces per 
minute. 


We will be glad to send you fur- 
ther information on request. 


















Packaging Show March 23-26 
Assured Biggest Ever 
Confectioners Should Attend—New York 


HE Seventh Annual Packaging Exposition, which 
is under the sponsorship of the American Manage- 
ment Association, will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, March 23 to 26. It is reported 
that all exhibit space is sold out and that the show 
floor space has been increased 25 per cent over 1936. 
The exposition will be the largest in packaging history. 
Confectionery manufacturers who have attended the 
show and conference sessions in past years have found 
much of value in the new ideas, materials, equipment 
and machinery presented. 

Reasons advanced for the unusual interest in the 
1937 Show so far ahead of its actual opening include 
consideration of the large number of packaging devel- 
opments, during the year, especially of new materials 
and processes and their adaptations to packaging needs. 

Perhaps of equal importance as an interest-creating 
factor is the presence of new problems brought into 
being by such legislation as the Robinson-Patman Act 
and concerned with creating new brands, new package 
designs to set off the new brands, etc. 

The recent Fair Trade decision of the Supreme 
Court also vitally touches upon packaging problems 
and raises the possibility that new brands and packages 
will be forced upon the market in amazing number. 
Large private retail stores and businesses, which in 
other years have had only a relatively small interest in 
practical matters affecting packaging, are now faced 
with the prospect of becoming large scale packagers 
of many products. This presages increased activity in 
the fields of packaging and is one of the most important 
reasons according to the show management for the 
early assured success of this year’s Packaging Ex- 
position. 

The general upturn in business generally is naturally 
reflected within this industry which supplies a medium 
of ever increasing consequence influencing and con- 
trolling the ehoice of the ultimate consumer for one 
product over a similar product put on the market by a 
competitive concern. 

Also contributing to interest in the exposition is the 
sixth annual competition for the Irwin D. Wolf Awards 
for distinctive merit in packaging. All packages en- 
tered in the competition will be displayed as a featured 
section of the exposition and, as in the past, are ex- 
pected to attract considerable attention. 

The show is under the management of Roberts 
Everett Associates, Inc., who also have been in charge 
of the confectionery industry expositions in recent 
years. 


a 


A.M.A. Wolf Awards Competition 
Closes February 10 


The American Management Association has an- 
nounced the Sixth Annual Irwin D. Wolf Awards 
Competition for Distinctive Merit in Packaging which 
is open to all new or redesigned packages, shipping 
containers, and display pieces placed on the market 
during 1936. Closing dates for entries is February 
10, 1937, and the judging will take place on Febru- 
ary 18. 

‘Candy manufacturers are permitted to submit en- 
tries along with the products of firms in numerous 
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A MINIMUM of copy. a maximum of Christmas Cheer and sim- 

plicity in Santa Claus treatment, makes this Christmas Window 

Display for Samoset Chocolates an outstanding advertising piece. 

It was created and lithographed in full color by The Forbes 
Lithograph Company, Boston. 


other industries. For the past several years a num- 
ber of candy packages have won recognition in this 
competition and have been on display at the Annual 
Packaging Show. 

The purpose of the Irwin D. Wolf Awards is to 
accord recognition to achievement in the field of pack- 
aging, to stimulate constructive interest in the appli- 
cation of art to the improvement of packages used in 
product marketing; to stimulate interest in the prac- 
tical, mechanical and technical .development of im- 
proved packages, and to arouse creative interest in 
manufacturers of packages. 

The presentation of the Irwin D. Wolf Trophy and 
of the awards for distinctive merit will be made at 
appropriate ceremonies held in conjunction with the 
Seventh Packaging Exposition. All entries will be 
displayed as a featured section of the exposition at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, March 23- 
26, 1937. 


L. ExPritchard of Am. Chicle Represents 
Confectionery in New York Fair Group 

AMONG the ten leaders of the Food Industry who 
met at the office of Thomas H. McInnerney, President 
of the National Dairy Company, for luncheon, Decem- 
ber 1, and organized the volunteer committee which 
will sell the New York World’s Fair debenture bonds 
among manufacturers and distributors of food prod- 
ucts was L. E. Pritchard, Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Chicle Co. and leader of the Candy and Miscel- 
laneous Division. 


Packaging for a Purpose 


ILLUSTRATING how the adaptation of packages 
to new possibilities may open a new sales appeal, 
Package Machinery Company, has released information 
on a restyled ice cream package which is shaped to fit 
the freezing compartment of the home refrigerator. 
The package enables the housewife to purchase ice 
cream at any time and keep it conveniently in the re- 
frigerator practically as long as desired. In order to 
protect the contents from possible absorbtion of odors, 
the carton is wrapped in transparent cellulose or 
glassine. 
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HINDE & DAUCH Corrugated Shipping 


SERVICE! 
Phkough Jhs. Yeats 


The spirit of service can never grow old. Through 
the years HINDE & DAUCH have been motivated 


by a keen desire to serve ...a quality product 


economically produced ... sincere cooperation 
... square dealing ... prompt delivery from four- 
teen factories throughout industrial America... 
these are but a few of the reasons why H & D 
corrugated shipping boxes are in continuous 
demand by the country’s leading manufacturers. 





Any ‘ 
’ Baas 


Boxe: 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
123 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Send me your FREE book, “Modern Shipping Boxes” 


Name 


Address 








HEART SHAPES 
| ON 


Flossine 
Globular 
Parchment “{ 
Glassine Layer Boards 


Waxed Papers PRODUCT? Linings 


Ete. Etc. 


Fancy Papers 
Corrugated 
Parchment 


ENEETONS 





for 


VALENTINES 
EASTER and 
MOTHER'S DAY 
OUR DIE CUT DEPT. 
IS AT YOUR 
SERVICE! 


ae 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, 


282-286 Portland Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD” 











INC. 














Add These to Your Library 
on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 

They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 

Copies of-the following are now available: 

“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—5 cents each. 

“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—20 cents each. 

“THE HOW AND WHY OF A THOUSAND ACCI- 
DENTS IN CANDY FACTORIES,” by Joseph E. Magnus. 
—5 cents each. 

“STEAM JET REFRIGERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY,” by John R. Moore—5 cents 


“WHEN THEORY MEETS PRACTICE — COCOA. 
—" by Robert Whymper and C. P. Shillaber—5 cents 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 

“QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME PRODUC. 
TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10 cents each. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Chewing Gum Sales Up 15.1% 
In Census of Manufactures 


MODERATE increase in production and a slight 

increase in employment in the manufacture of 
chewing gum in 1935 as compared with 1933 are 
shown by preliminary figures compiled from returns 
of the Biennial Census of Manufactures taken this 
year, released by Director William L. Austin, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The total value of chewing gum made in 1935, 
$45,470,448, exceeded the 1933 figure, $39,501,766, 
by 15.1 per cent. The number of wage earners em- 
ployed in 1935 was 2,315, an increase of 2.8 per cent 
over the 2,252 reported for 1933, and their wages last 
year, amounting to $2,416,923, represented an increase 
of 8.3 per cent. 

This industry, as constituted for Census purposes, 
embraces 26 establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of chewing gum, not including medicated 
chewing gum. The manufacture of confectionery as a 
secondary product (valued at $1,971,879) by these 
establishments in 1935 accounts for some of the sugar, 
corn sirup, essential oils, and extracts consumed in the 
industry. 

The principal materials consumed in the manufac- 
ture of chewing gum during 1935, with reference to 
their quantity and cost, are as follows: 

Sugar 47,253,868 pounds—$2,143,152; Corn Syrup 
12,766,152 pounds—$402,267; Chicle 10,950,158— 
$4,382,045; Crude Gum 4,612,520 pounds—$783,140 ; 
Essential Oils $1,028,841 (quantity not indicated) ; 
Flavor Extracts $97,484 (quantity not indicated). The 
figures for crude gum do not include the Crude Gum 
(costing $95,791) used in the manufacture of chewing 
gum as a secondary product in the Confectionery 
Industry. 





Heide Expands Executive Staff: 


Names F. M. Knight Sales Manager 

HENRY HEIDE, Inc., of 
New York -City, announced 
early this month that general 
expansion of business and in- 
creased popularity of their prod- 
ucts have made it necessary for 
them to further strengthen their 
organization through the ap- 
pointment of Franklin M. 
Knight as General Sales Man- 
ager. 

Mr. Knight assumed his du- 
ties at Heide’s on January 2. He 
is reported to have a long record 
of successful accomplishment as 
Sales Executive for several 
prominent and nationally known 
concerns. 

For several years he was in charge of Sales, Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion for the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corporation of San Francisco, 
Calif. Prior to that Mr. Knight was connected in an 
executive capacity with Armour and Company. 

Marston Abercrombie, Heide’s Sales Manager for a 
number of years, will continue with the company in 
the capacity of Special Representative, an important 
post for which he is eminently qualified. 





FRANKLIN M. KNIGHT 
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H. W. Dunk Premium Consultant 


HOWARD W. DUNK, Secretary of the Premium 
Advertising Association of America, Inc., has opened 
an office at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, as an 
expert consultant in and creator of sales promotion 
and merchandising plans predicated on the use of 
premiums. He was formerly vice president of United- 
Profit-Sharing Corporation and has been associated 
with Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., and the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company. 


Western Salesmen Elect Arthur Griffiths 
At Convention in Chicago 


THE Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Ass’n held 
their 22nd annual convention at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, December 15 to 17 inclusive. Attendance 
at the convention was considered good, and the dinner 
dance was reported the largest in many years. 

The newly elected officers of the Association are: 
President, Arthur Griffiths, St. Louis; First Vice 
President, Francis Heroux, Chicago, of Switzer’s, St. 
Louis; Second Vice President, William Banks, for- 
merly of Detroit, now living in Chicago; and George 
E. Burleson, Chicago, re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Schutter-Johnson Appoints 
A. G. Nicolin General Sales Manager 


ROBERT SCHUTTER, President of the Schutter- 
Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. G. Nicolin as General Sales Manager. 

Mr. Nicolin was formerly Sales Manager for the 
Hollywood Candy Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
helped organize that company about nine years ago. 
He has been associated with the candy industry for 
the past twenty years. During that time, it is reported, 
he has developed several outstanding candy bars which 
are national sellers today. 


While not ready to release definite plans, Mr. Nicolin 
stated that the Schutter line wil! offer several innova- 
tions which will greatly increase their volume of sales 
during 1937. 


H. N. Matchneer of Reymer’s Dies 

HARRY NESBITT MATCHNEER, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Reymer & Brothers, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., passed away very suddenly on December 
29. He had been associated with the company for 
over 20 years. His first work was with Reymer & 
Brothers, Inc., and this had been his only job. During 
that time he had risen from the rank of a salesman 
to sales manager and officers of the company. 


“Harry Matchneer enjoyed the complete confidence 
and respect of all who knew him,” said F. L. Arens- 
berg, President. “He was one of the best sales execu- 
tives in the business and a man who was capable of 
successfully carrying out any plan that might be given 
him. His death is a distinct loss to Reymer & 
Brothers, Incorporated.” 

Mr. Matchneer was born in Pittsburgh and educated 
at Mercersburg Academy and Cornell University. He 
was 45 years of age, unmarried, and a member of the 
Masonic Order. 


JANUARY, 1937 
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Salad Bowl 


Gift Containers 


Easter § Mother's Day 


Increase sales—realize bigger profits—by packaging your 
candy in re-use containers for holidays and special occasions. 
Gift containers mean extra sales on Easter and Mother's Day. 

Many West Bend items make ideal re-use containers. The 
salad bowl (illustrated) is made of sparkling Satin-Glo 
aluminum. It is 9 inches in diameter and 3 inches deep. 
Attractive wooden fork and spoon. Makes a rich, eye-appeal- 
ing package—with practical re-use value. 





Valentine's Day 


West Bend manufactures many items suitable for 
packaging—also a complete line of jobber and 
dealer premiums. Send for bulletins and quantity 
prices. Plan now for these extra profits! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
Dept. 851 West Bend, Wisconsin 





















ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 








IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 





The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their srefeien machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equi q 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps i 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 pieces 
per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 


most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE Co. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U. 


Ss. A. 
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MORE THAN A HOTEL 


Va C. ROESSLER 


A yr /— Freverick C.TeIcH 


lanaging Directors 
HOTEL 


Atlantic 


Every advantage ot a) 445 () | cooking and rare old 
fine hotel 1s yours | ROOMS | vintages that make 
when you stay at from lit the favorite of 
Hotel Atlantic | $ gourmands every 
plus the wonder. °,|where. Rates’ 


WiTh BATH 


ful German from* | 50 are moderate. 
CLARK STREET AT 


carn sree AT CLL ICAGO 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Holiday = favorite C CANDY f 
Boards ASSORTMENT *t8 Sac¢ 


00D PENNLES 
Holiday 


Cards 
Holiday 
Headings 
Send for our 
Catalogue of 


Money 
Makers. 


CHAS. A. BREWER 


The Largest Board and a: House ° hens World 
CHICA eS. 3. 


PREMIUM 
LUGGAGE 


We specialize in 
premium luggage 
items for candy 
manufacturers. A 
full line of popular 
luggage, Glad- 
stones and. Zipper 
Utility Bags. 























Write for catalog 
and prices 


Size BETTER BUILT 
Made ‘ta Suedette TRUNK & CASE CO 
or DuPont Leather- 1936 West Van Buren Street 
ette. Holds 12 boxes. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Merchandising Possibilities of 
Floor Display Stands 


HE merchandising possibilities of corrugated floor 

display stands, some of which are being used by 
candy and chewing gum manufacturers as well as en- 
terprising firms in other industries, were discussed re- 
cently by J. D. Malcolmson, director of research of 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., before the school of commerce of 
New York University. 

“The successful display stands should have some un- 
usual feature which catches the eye of the incoming 
shipper,” declared Mr. Malcolmson. “This feature may 
be shape or color or some unexpected method of exhibit- 
ing the product. It should also be attractive and inter- 
esting in order to hold the attention. If these prelimi- 
naries have been properly handled, the customer’ will 
very likely walk up to the stand. 

“The next important step is to tempt the shopper 
into handling the product,” he said. “The wise dealer 
will dump the contents into the display without any 
order or may even go to the trouble of deliberately simu- 
lating this effect—what might be called ‘studied dis- 
order. If it is desirable for some reason to pile the 
goods symmetrically, such as in a pyramid, the dealer 
should by all means tip one or two over in front of the 
pyramid. Most shoppers, and especially women, have 
an orderly mind and will usually go over and straighten 
up the fallen package—thus accomplishing the original 
object of getting her to handle the merchandise. As 
soon as she goes out, the dealer immediately tips the 
decoy over again. 

“Other expedients are to leave a space in front of the 
arrangement, called the ‘starter gap. Also, the price 
tag should be in plain sight and with large size letters 
and figures. Labels on the goods should face the pur- 
chaser, even when the goods are jumbled. The bottom 
of the display should be of a dark color in order not to 
show foot or mop marks. 

“The corrugated floor display stand is one of the most 
efficient means ever invented for consumm: iting the 
first sale.” Mr. Malcolmson asserted. 


Celluloid Corporation Doubles Sales Force 


GEORGE H. BOEHMER, General Sales Manager 
of Celluloid Corporation, announced that because of 
substantial increases, their sales organization in the 
past year has been almost doubled. 

One of the most recent changes is the advancement 
of E. W. Ward to a newly created position of Assistant 
General Sales Manager. Mr. Ward a year ago relin- 
quished his post of District Manager of the Chicago 
Office to become Director of Sales of the Packaging 
Division. Mr. D. S. Hopping succeeds Mr. Ward in 
the latter capacity. 


Necco Adopts New Package 

ROBERT GAIR CO., INC., New York City, have 
made a new and simple design for the Necco Choco- 
late Peppermints. It is reported that there have been 
an increase in sales through the use of this new pack- 
age. New England Confectionery Company will soon 
make general distribution throughout the United States 
of another of their packages, the Necco Checkerberry 
Cartons. 
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